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SMITH’S 
LOOSE LEAF COPY SLIPS 


By S. L. SMITH 
Stiff cardboard cover. 62 pp. Size 7} by 
4 inches. Price, 20 cents. 

It should be noted that much of the poor 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and laboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has received the 
most careful consideration. 





E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in gettin 
better results. Send for an interesting ie 
page illustrated booklet giving her experience 
and told in her own oli tour she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
NewYork, and Chicago, 





CONTINUOUS 
READERS 
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Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm ’s Household Tales. 
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Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 


People of Lilliput. 
GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


717 Market St., San Francisco 


Send to-day 3 two-cent Stamps for Cat- 
alogue of 1000 Miniature Illustrations, 
a Bird Picture in Three Colors and Three 


of 
THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


and select October (Columbus) and Thanksgiving 
and Pilgrim Pictures NOW. 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more. Size 54x 8. 
Bird Pictures 7x06. ‘Two Cents each for 13 or 
more. 

Large Pictures for Framing 





“Can’t You Tark?” 
(The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times t':is size) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


22x28. 75 cents. 





DRAWING IN COLOR 


Drawing With Colored Crayons 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, afid can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 

75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


Flower Outlines 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in numbered squares ; inter- 
esting and easy drawing for young pupils. 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


Materials for Drawing 


Crayonart, 8 colors. Retail, 5 cents a box. 
postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. 
prepaid. 


Crayola No. 800, Same price as above. 


By mail, 3 cents a box extra for 
$4.80 per gross, freight NOT 


Crayola No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. 
extra for postage. 


By mail, 4 cents a box 


Drawing Pencils “Aug 1” retail, 5 cents; per doz. 60 cents. 
$4.80 per gross, freight NOT prepaid. 
“Aug 2” per doz. 30 cents; $3.00 per gross, transportation NOT prepaid. 


Water Color Drawing Paper 
50 sheets in pad, 44x 6 retail, 5 cents, 
50 ~~ ~ ze ™ £6 
50 = "gy X12) «20 
Drawing Paper 
1 Manila paper of excellent quality, designed for pencil and crayon use, is 
put up in pads of two sizes: 
Pads of 100 sheets, size 44x 6 inches. Each, 5 cents 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6xg inches. Each, 5 cents 
2 White Paper, suitable for water color, crayon, or pencil work, is put up in 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6x g inches. Each, to cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 xg inches. Each, 20 cents. (Postage, 15 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 44 x 6 inches, Each, 5 cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 
These pads cannot be sent prepaid at the prices named. Drawing paper prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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Just Published 
THE 


ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE 


First Book . . $0.25 Third Book .. $0.40 
Second Book. . .30 Fourth Book .. .50 





This new series consists of four books covering the 
work of the Primary and Grammar Schools. It 
contains nearly a thousand songs of exceptional 
charm and interest. It is graded in sympathy with 
the best pedagogical ideas—according to which 
every song becomes a study and every study be- 
comes a song. The Eleanor Smith Music Course 
as a whole meets the demand of modern education. 
Modern life and modern thought require the richest 
and best of the past combined with the richest and 
best of the present, so organized and arranged as to 
satisfy existing conditions in school and home. It 
is world-wide in its sources, universal in its adapta- 
tion, and modern in the broadest and truest sense of 
the word. 


The Publication in September of 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 





Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - . 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - . 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER .- 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) . - - 40c. 
By Laura E. Richards 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) - = «= 580c 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














SPECIAL 


**With malice toward none; with charity for all.’’ 


This is .Lincoln year, the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


memorial exercises and with the pro- 
ceeds purchase fine Alabaster busts for 
the school-room. 

This is the year to develop the spirit 
of patriotism. Any small country 
school of six or seven pupils may earn 
enough in one evening’s entertainment 
to buy one of these fine busts. The 
patriotic spirit the pupils will devclop 
in doing this work, together with the 
presence of his kindly face revealed in 
the bust and the story of his sympa- 
thetic life as expressed in his words: 
“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all,” will be an influence 
upon their lives hardly to be estimated. 

We make six fine busts of Lincoln 
in Alabaster, ranging from seven to 
thirty-one inches high and two full fig- 
ures, thirty-one and thirty-eight inches 
in height. These busts and statues may 
be finished in bronze, old ivory, or wax 


white, as desired. These goods are first-class, both from the standpoint of artistic finish 


and durability of material. , 
We make everything in classic and modern statuary and handle a fine line of pictures 


for the school and for the home. 


Address 


Write for circular giving description of the Lincoln busts 


LINCOLN SMITH 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue . . . 


Chicago, IIl. 


Many teachers plan to give Lincoln} 








Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 

Werteach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
me » Normal and Common 
School branches. 

Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one-need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


Joba P. , Ph. D. Write today for a free 
Festane af cones ” ef our cighty-page estalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. - 




















HAVE YOU INTRODUCED 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y* 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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Talks on Play 


Emma G. OLMSTEAD, Principal of Training School, 
Springfield, Ill. 


HY is it that a child can do such a great amount of 
work during play, with so little fatigue; while in 
school he can do so little work, with a great amount 
of fatigue ? 

The simplest answer is — because the child has an instinct 
for play and is following the demands of nature, but he has 
not an instinct for work; therefore, there are no demands 
of nature under these existing conditions. 

A boy will play football hard with great joy, but he will 
not saw wood hard with great joy. 

A little girl runs miles during play, but when she had to 
go to the depot, only a half a mile away, she wanted a carriage 
because it was so far and her shoes hurt her, though they 
were the same ones she had worn all the time, and is now 
wearing. 

A true fisherman will sit all day long in the broiling hot sun, 
in a most uncomfortable position — never catching a thing 
— and calling it “great sport.” He would rather “fish than 
cut bait.”” We have the play instinct from birth to death, 
but there is a so-called play stage, which should be recog- 
nized as a right and a necessity for the best development of 
the child. 

The mother instinct to play with the child, which aids its 
development, is a good illustration of the survival of the young 
through natural selection. The function of play is to pre- 
pare animals and children for life. 

Wild animals must get ready to get food. They play in 
different ways from children. They use the same sets of 
muscles in playing as are used in working. But not so with 
man. He does not do in later life what he liked to do asa 
child. 

The progress of trade has done away with the things our 
ancestors used to do as-work. Their activities had to be 
used in providing shelter, while the child uses his to build 
play-houses; and the hunting or chase instinct is found in 
games of tag for the child. Thus the play activity has grown 
out of ancestral activity. 

The order of development of play follows the order of 
development of the body—from the large, simple, and 
fundamental muscles (for control of the organic life) to the 
small, complex‘and accessory ones, for skill of the body. 

Education is in the right track when it follows evolution. 

The play instinct shows more and more of the psychic 
element the older we grow. The instinct changes, but it al- 
ways remains with us. Elderly people enjoy living over their 
childhood days. 

Animals can be wholly educated by play, but children 
living in civilization cannot. Some other elements must 
exist in the child to keep it alive. It becomes intellectual in 
the human. This is illustrated by two millionaires pitted 
against each other in the stock exchange. It is the love of 
the contest, not money alone, that interests them. Why is 
Peary making another dash for the North Pole? 

Play instinct developed with primitive life a feeling of 
pleasure in connection with work. It is said this is the mo- 
tive for us to work. Work requires voluntary attention. 
Play is impulsive and involuntary. 
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While in meadows browning 
Flowers sweetly sleep. 
Glowing, brightly glowing 
Are October’s leaves and sky. 
Sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
Flowers and grasses lie. 


Spontaneity of play should be carried over into the work of 
life, so that we work with a zest. 

There are only three modes of self-activity, which develops 
the human being: First, spontaneous activity for the sake 
of enjoyment —or play. Second; activity for the sake of what 
is to be accomplished — or work. Play has no motive, but 
work has. In all work we are interested in the end, though 
the activity may be agreeable or disagreeable. Third, activity 
not interesting in itself and no end — or drudgery. 

This last activity accounts for much of the fatigue which 
produces the stunted and arrested development of too many 
of the children in our schools. 

The business of the child is to play and work, and it is 
during the play stage of evolution that we must capture the 
child. Until a child can see the use of work he must have 
play. Work must evolve from play, but if forced ahead of 
it — you know the result. 

At first a child plays alone — al! he needs is material and 
opportunity. Simple materials rather than complete , toys 
are better, because they give a chance to exercise his con- 
structive imagination, and thus hold his interest. 

Soon the social instincts develop, and the child needs other 
children for co-operative games. Now he wants credit for 
playing his part. You may say this develops egotism. Yes, 
and that is just what he must start with for a strong personal- 
ity. He must be strong to get and hold before he can give. 

At about seven the games involving competition become 
predominant. A wise teacher will utilize this interest in her 
school. 

Boys have this fighting instinct more than girls. It de- 
velops courage, grit, and knits the personality together. 
The competition element is between individuals until about 
twelve, when it asserts itself in team games, as football, base- 
ball, etc. This period corresponds with the fighting age of 
tribe against tribe. The individual is lost in the group, and 
the egoistic feelings give way to the altruistic. Here play 
touches the moral development directly. Fairness and hon- 
esty mean more in play than in work, as most children know 
what is meant when they hear “‘He doesn’t play fair.” It is 
more concrete to a child than the word “honest.” See how 
““A Square Deal’ appeals to everybody. Truthfulness, 
self-sacrifice, and loyalty develop with the group. Girls 
develop these through the mother instinct. 

The regular order of the development of the virtues through 
play is an expression of the great laws of nature, which point 
the way toward perfection. 

The basal elements of education, the development of the 
body, and of the feelings, may be trusted to nature. She 
has a system of compulsory education. 

A supervision of the plays, which will prevent civilization 
from taking away the rights of the child, will give to it the 
means of development which have existed from ages long 
past. 





October Ways 


MARTINA GARDNER 


IVEN a great outdoor world, flaming with wealth of 
October coloring, fragrant with smell of fruit and 


nut; given an indoor world where forty wee heads 
bent over happy tasks; and given a formidable 
book containing an ironclad course of study: to combine 
the three so that no child should miss either the sense of 
world beauty which was to feed his soul through the weary, 
grown-up years or the beginnings of that knowledge which 
was]to give skill to his hand and keen wisdom to his 
brain so that he would be fitted to play his part in a 
world of men. 
A difficult task surely, but not one to daunt Miss May. 
Nearly every morning, to the air of “Juanita,” the chil- 
dren sang their 


OcTOBER SONG 


Soft in October, 
Clouds of red leaves drift and fall. 
Swift winging southward, 
Robins softly call. 
In the woodland hiding 
& Bright-eyed squirrels softly peep. 


October 1908 


There was a list of spelling words for the second graders 
to learn that month —hard, prosaic, troublesome little words 
which must be mastered so thoroughly that they could 
ever afterward be used correctly —no and know; to and 
too and two; here and hear; and many others. 

Just eighty of them, twenty for each week. 

During the first busy work period of the month each 
child traced a large maple leaf upon each of twenty sheets 
of paper. These were carefully cut out and tied into a charm- 
ing booklet together with twenty other leaves cut from 
drawing paper. Writing paper and drawing paper alter- 
nated. Each day the dictation lesson was written upon 
one of these sheets of writing paper. Then ensued a breath- 
less moment. Miss May drew aside a curtain, revealing the 
sentences correctly written. 

He who had missed so much as one word copied these 
upon the drawing paper. But he who had been diligent 
drew forth a treasured box of crayons and proceeded to colo: 
his leaf in exact imitation of the leaf, which was the mosi 
beautiful he had been able to find. Such a riot of crimson 
tips and yellow, and orange blendings! No two alike, you 
will understand. A bit of warm October coloring to b« 
drawn from a bureau drawer on some gray, February day. 
And ever afterwards little pencils flew glibly over thos 
troublesome words. - +P) 

The babies, too, had a fascinating game with the paper 
leaves. Each one had traced, cut and colored three leaves. 
Upon the white side, Miss May had written a sight word. 
These were placed upon the floor with the words upper- 
most. The children sat about them in a ring. 

Then some child was chosen to tell the words, and to 
turn over each one which was correctly named. 

When no bit of white remained, each child reversed the 
leaves nearest him while the circle sang softly to the chorus 
of ‘‘ Clementine.” 


Leaves of crimson, 
Leaves of orange, 
Gleaming now upon the floor. 
Each word has been rightly given, 
Once again we’ll turn them: o’er. 


With October too came the horse chestnuts. They dropped 
noisily from bulging pockets and rolled merrily to dark 
corners. Ornamented with grotesquely carved faces, they 
caused sly smiles and even suppressed giggles. One morning 
a huge box appeared. 

“T should like to have it filled with horse chestnuts,” 
Miss May announced. “‘Then some morning I shall ask 
the second grade boys to bring their knives and — we shall 
see.” 

In due time the box yielded up its contents. Each baby 
was given ten nuts, a sharp nail and a stout string. It 
was a long task to perforate each nut. But when this was 
accomplished the resulting string of counters for number 
work was far superior to any which might be purchased at 
a mere store. 

And the second grade? The principal of that school !:e- 
lieved in having addition tables mastered at the period 
when memory ‘is the ‘strongest faculty. Accordingly ‘he 
number work consisted largely of'rapid drills upon the c:m- 
binations. 

One morning each boy received a handful of nuts u on 
which Miss May had marked large figures. From each por et 
came a shining knife and the figures were carved in | ld 
outline. ‘Enough nuts were prepared so that the girls m:sht 
share in the games. Sometimes they placed the (ts 
in pairs upon the desks and each child told the combina | ns 
which he had formed. 

Again, one child was given a basket and ran rapidly thr .gh 
the aisles, collecting‘ every pair which he could corr’ tly 
add without hesitation. Then, too, it was fun to add a ng 
line of figures, when the figures were on horse ches! »uts 
and the horse chestnuts Were upon one’s own desk, anc ‘he 
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row might be as long as cculd be added without stopping 
to count. 

Some way all of the ones and twos happened to find their 
way to slow Susan’s desk. ‘Thomas, who was quite 
prilliant and well aware of the fact, seemed to attract 
the eights and nines. No one thought of that, for Susan’s 
row was always quite as long as the one belonging to 
Thomas. 

There were few things which Miss May hoped to accom- 
plish in language. These few she aimed to do thoroughly. 
One was to eliminate glaring mistakes from their speech. 
Sle had listed the more common of these, and decided to 
work an entire month with each. 

October was to be given to the correct usage of seen and 
saw. 

Over in one corner of the room was a composite picture. 
A green hill had been painted upon soft gray paper. Near 
tle top was pasted the figure of a boy. Upon his cap was 
p. sted the word, saw. Below were two pairs of twins climb- 
ing bravely upward. The caps of the first pair bore the 
words have and seen respectively, while those of the last 
pair were adorned with the legend, has seen. The picture 
hd been arranged before the children’s very eyes while 
Miss May explained that saw was an only child and must 
aivays play alone, but that seen was never found without 
a win. - 

After that there were many conversation lessons wherein 
tle children told what they had seen. So many things to 
sec in October if one has sharp eyes. And when some 
eczer little discoverer announced — ‘‘I seen a whole flock 
of wild geese”? — a smile and a glance at the picture sent 
him hurrying back to the correct form. Neither was his 
story spoiled in the telling as it might have been had a severe 
voice interrupted with — “Begin again, and use the word 
correctly.” 

Over in another corner there appeared a large sheet of 
gray paper hung by pretty ribbons. Near by was a tube of 
library paste. 

“We are going to make an October chart,” announced 
Miss May. ‘Seeds and pressed leaves and buds. Oh, 
yes, and nuts. Only one of each kind. The first which 
is brought me will be pasted upon the chart. Just below we 
will have a row of birds’ nests, and will see how wonder- 
fully they are made. No danger of destroying any baby 
birds’ home now. 

I wish that I had time to tell you of all the things which 
found their way to that sheet of card-board, or of all the 
little written lessons, adorned with a real seed or with a 
drawing of fruit or nut. But I must tell you how they learned 
the story of Columbus. 

One morning a huge ball was suspended from the ceiling. 
Miss May had made it from pale blue cambric and stuffed it 
with bits of torn newspapers. With water color paints 
she added a bit of land and explained that many, many 
years ago, people lived in this one little place and knew nothing 
of our beautiful country. Day by day the story grew. A 
caravan of cracker camels were pasted on, marching straight 
toward India. 

The children brought bits of silk, cloves, cinnamon, beads, 
etc., to represent the wealth of that far-off land and these 
too were added. Then came the picture of Columbus — 
of the {king and queen, of the boys who jeered. Three 
ships appeared and moved slowly to the Canary Islands. 
The way was clear to India. But a broken oar was added, 
and a branch with red berries. 

Then Miss May took her box of paints and America ap- 
peared in the midst of the blue. Pictures of Indians, a tiny 
birch bark canoe and a Spanish flag were placed on the 
shore. All of this time there had been such delightful seat 
work. The boys made ships from boxes and the girls 
hemmed the sails. They folded the king’s crown from 
real gilt paper. They painted the green branch with the 
ted berries. They framed Columbus’ picture by pasting 
maple leaves on a cardboard oval. 

It was such a nice story to dramatize, for no one was left 
out. You might not happen to be chosen for Columbus 
or for a king or queen. But you could be a little boy in the 
streets of Genoa or a brave sailor upon a chair ship or even 
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an Indian lurking behind the desks which constituted the 
forests of America. ’ 


“T am sure that it paid,” thought Miss May as she listened 
for the last time to the October Good-night verse. 


Now good-bye, dear teacher, and schoolmates so dear, 
We’re going out under October’s skies clear, 

Mid the bright leaves all the birds and the squirrels, 
Are waiting there for the boys and the girls. 


Rhythm for Little Ones 


Marion Bromitey Newton, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Grade I. Lesson 1. 

NAME OF EXERCISE EXPLANATION Music DURATION 

1 Introductory March to hall, ending in cir- Lively March Indefinite 

cle formation. If in class- 

room, children stand in aisles 

and march in zigzag up and 

down until places are reached. 

In hall, from one to four cir- 

cles may be formed. 

“Giant Walk.” On tiptoe, Slow March 32 bars 
stretching arms overhead, and 
raising leg forward with 
straight knee, as each long 
step is taken in marching 
around the circle. 

Inhale deeply, trying to Waltz, played 16 bars 
catch the scent of roses. softly 

“Wind-mill.” Raise both Slow Waltz 
arms forward, upward, and 
make wide circles toward the 
back, and down to place. 

Children in a circle, faced 

as if for marching. 

“Flying.” Run on tiptoe, Waltz 
very lightly, with short steps, 
moving arms gracefully up 
and down, to represent wings 
around the circle. 

5 Back or 1 Clap hands over head. 

Trunk 2 Clap hands in front. 

3 Clap hands behind knees, 
stooping to do so. 

4 Straighten body, and clap 
hands in front. Hold hands 
together for the full measure. 
Class stands in a circle facing 
the center. 

“Skipping,” singly or in Schottische 
twos. If in twos, join inside or 
hands and raise them as high Kindergarten 
as the shoulders. Skipping 

Around the circle. Theme 

“Reel” adapted. Each cir- Two-step, 
cle divides into two lines and Waltz, or 
the two groups stand facing Schottische as 
each other, five or six feet the activity 
apart. In the class-room al- may require. 
low two vacant aisles between 
the facing lines. The two chil- 
dren heading the lines, step 
toward each other, give a 
“greeting,” then join inside 
hands, and advance to the end 
of the line, skipping, flying, 
marching, sliding or using 
any activity suggested by the 
music. At the end they give 
a second greeting, and each 
takes a place at the foot of 
his own line. 

8 Closing All “greet” partners. Chord for 
March or skip away from “greeting” 
hall, in twos, keeping the line March or 
always. Schottische. 


2 Stretching 


3 Breathing 


16 bars 


4 Balance 64 bars 


Two-step 32 bars 


6 Running 64 bars 


7 Folk Dance Indefinite 


Indefinite 


Worps TO TEACHERS 


This lesson is intended to be used as material for a month 
or longer, and its sequence of exercises should be carefully 
followed. The aim should be, ultimately, to have the class 
execute the whole with the teacher, as the music suggests 
the exercises. 

The musician should pause between the different changes, 
and introduce each new rhythm with a few bars in order that 
the children may be in readiness for what is to follow. 

In the “greeting,” wherever it occurs, the little girls should 
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take their skirts daintily between their thumbs and first finger, 
cross one foot behind the other, touching only the tip of the 
toe to the flogr, then bend both knees in a courtesy. The 
little boys should place their right hands over their hearts, 
and bow with straight knees, and feet together. 

The different exercises are done by imitation on the part 
of the children, and it is advisable for the teacher to demon- 
strate first, with the music, how the exercise is to be done. 

The musician should play in perfect time, and without 
heaviness. At first the children will crowd very close to- 
gether, and it will be necessary often to stop the exercises 
or march, in order to make the circle longer, or the spaces 
between each two greater. In marching, each child should 
be at least twice the length of his arms behind the one in front 
of him. 

Particular pains should be taken to have the room cool 
and filled with fresh air all the while the children are exer- 
cising {§ If no piano can be provided, the teacher is often 
able to hum a little melody, sufficiently for the children to 
keep the rhythm. Even “counting,” in a soft voice, has been 
used successfully to guide the class. 





Five Little Flowers 
Auice E. ALLEN 
L (A Finger Play for Little Fingers) 


t In brown’October, still there stood, 
, Five little blossoms near the wood. 


2 A Dandelion — late he came; 
A Cardinal Flower with torch a-flame. 


A Golden Rod of all the pride; 
A Purple Aster close beside; 


And last of all, her sweet blue eyes 
A Gentian lifted to the skies. 


3 The warm sun shone, the warm wind blew, 
Five little blossoms drowsy grew; 


4 Till in the leaves so thick and deep, 
They — every one — fell — fast asleep! 


s While little winds and little streams 
Sang sweet and low, “Good-night! Sweet dreams!” 


6 Then came the snowflakes in a swarm 
And wrapped them in a blanket warm. 


_ 7 So all the winter cold and gray, 
The little flowers will sleep away — 


8 Till all at once the spell will break — 
Spring’s voice will call, “Awake! Awake!” 


MorIons 


1 Hold up left hand. 

2 Show thumb for Dandelion; first finger for Cardinal Flower; 
third for Golden Rod, etc., until all the fingers stand up stiff and straight. 

3 Fingers droop. 

4 Fold thumb in palm of hand; slowly curl fingers closely maou 
over it. 

5 Tenderly. 

6 Raise right hand, bring toward left with fluttering motions of 
fingers. Fold down over left. 

7 Hold 6. 

8 Unclose hands, lift them, fluttering fingers. 

If desired, this may be given by five children, themselves represent- 
ing the flowers, with pretty motions, as words suggest. 





“If any man have two loaves, let him sell one and buy 
some flowers of the white narcissus; for the one is food for 
the body and the other is food for the soul.” 

— Mohammed 
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Primary Language Work 


By HELEN DEANE 


ESULTS in language work with first grade pupils are 
frequently most discouraging. Repeated attempts 
and well-laid plans to increase and perfect the 
child’s vocabulary, meet with failure or indifferent 

success. 

Every teacher knows the value of telling and reading 
good stories to these children of the first grade. They 
invariably like best stories which are full of action. Drama- 
tization of “The Three Bears” or “ Little Red Riding Hood”’ 
meets with gratifying success. After the dramatization 
of such favorites, the teacher may attempt to elicit from the 
little ones short sentences regarding the duties performed 
at home upon certain days of the week. Each sentence, 
in the housekeeping game, will be the disclosure of something 
done. 

Children care little for the descriptive or the explanatory. 
What happens is of far more interest to the little child. What 
is done, what is said, claim their first interest. The teacher 
may question the pupils and their simple answers may 
be written by the teacher upon the blackboard and afterward 
read by the children of the first grade. If the pupils be of 
the second grade, they will be able to copy and even enlarge 
upon the sentences given by the various pupils. 

The teacher may question her pupils somewhat upon 
the following plan, enlarging, deducting or changing, ac- 
cording to the mental capacity of the class. 

“What work is done at your home on Monday ?” 

“Monday is the day we wash.” 

“What do you wash?” 

“*We wash the clothes on Monday.” 

“What clothes do you wash ?” 

“T wash my Teddy Bear’s clothes,” said one little girl 
when asked this question. 

“What are some of the clothes your Teddy Bear wears ?’’ 

“My Teddy Bear wears a white dress and a pink dress.”” 

“Which dress will you wash ?” 

“T shall wash Teddy Bear’s white dress.” 

‘What will you do after it is washed ?”’ 

“Tron it,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Oh,” said the teacher, “‘will it be dry at once ?” 

“‘Oh no, I must hang it out to dry,” is the reply. 

““Where shall we hang the dress to dry?” 

“We shall hang it on the clothes line to dry.” 

In some such manner as this the questioning may continue, 
but at the first sign of weariness it must be sueceeded by a 
change of work or a different line of thought may be suggested. 

The replies of the children may be written upon the black- 
board and read by the children. Let the pupils also sketch 
a picture of the clothes line with the clothes hanging from 
it. Here is an opportunity for much originality. Other 
little ones may be given the privilege of doing some paper 
cutting representing the articles washed. 








i 

Another day we may question the children regardin 
the home work done on Tuesday. 

‘What is done at your home on Tuesday ?” 

“We iron on Tuesday.” 

‘“‘What do you iron?” continued the questioning teache 

“‘We iron the clothes that were washed. 

‘What are some of the things you iron ?” 

“Oh, we iron dresses and towels and handkerchiefs. ”’ 

“Do you think you could sketch a picture of a flatiron ?’ 
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“T guess I could if I had one to look at,” was the reply. 
Forthwith a flatiron is produced and the little ones are 


soon busy illustrating their sentences. 


Wwrdeg Amay Obs, 


The first grade children will make but crude sketches 
and paper cuttings of a flatiron, but the beginnings of all 
things are not perfect. Most of their work must of necessity 
be oral and after the sentences are written upon the black- 
board, be satisfied if these little ones can read them and copy 
the simpler sentences. Then, too, they will delight in acting 
out the work of Monday and Tuesday. The ironing, folding 
and careful motions required may be done with a handker- 
chief, giving the teacher an opportunity to enlarge upon 
neatness, thoroughness and care. Again, the children will 
act out the work of Wednesday, which is “mending day.’’ 

““What is done on Wednesday ?” is the inquiry. 

“Wednesday is the mending day,” comes the reply. 

‘What do you use to mend with?” 

‘We mend with a needle,” said one child. 

“Ts anything else needed ?”’ asks the teacher. 

“Oh yes, thread, we need thread,” exclaims little Dot. 

“What do you mend with your needle and thread ?” 

“‘T mended a stocking once,’ exclaimed Edith. 

“Did you mend your stocking with thread?” was the next 
question. 

“Oh no, I mended it with yarn,’ came the reply. 

Such questions may be extended as the teacher may think 
best. But the privilege of threading the imaginary needles, 
sewing, cutting the thread, and folding up the mended 
article will all be appreciated by the first grade children. 
The second grade pupils will write, copy and illustrate both 
by drawings and paper cuttings their little sentences. 

Thursday lends itself charmingly to the childish imagin- 
ations, for every child delights in the fascinating game of 
“playing house.” In Thursday’s occupations, the teacher 
has a most excellent opportunity to teach politeness, thought- 
fulness, courtesy and the proper manner of greeting and 
leavetaking, for the children will tell you that Thursday is a 
calling or visiting day. Ask them to tell you what you do 
when some one knocks at the school-room door. The chances 
are they will omit nothing, for they have long noticed your 
manner of receiving guests at school. After they have 
told you what you wish, continue the questioning: 

“Tf you were alone in the house and a lady rang your 
door bell, what would you do?” 

“T would go to the door,” said Marion. 

“What would you say at the door?” 

“*Halloo,” replied the child. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the teacher, quite surprised, “would 
you say ‘ Halloo’ to a strange lady ?”’ 

“No,” said Marion, “I should say, ‘How do you do?’ ” 

“T like that better,” was the quiet reply. ‘Then what 
would you say ?” 

““Won’t you come in?” 

‘Suppose the lady comes into the hall?” 

And_so the lesson continues. The exercise may be carried 
on for any desired length. The children will dramatize it, 
one being the guest and another the hostess. Imaginative 
tea may be served, the children going through the motions; 
a new or favorite dolly or picture book may be shown; then 
the parting may be all acted out. The illustrations of the 
house, the caller, or the dolly shown will be acceptable. 
The second grade will make very creditable little stories of 
what may happen upon a Thursday. 

And some day comes the question, ‘“‘What work is done 
at home on Friday ?” 

“On Friday we sweep,” may be the possible answer. 

“What do you sweep?” is the question from the teacher 
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““We sweep the floors, the carpets and the rugs.” 

“Where are the carpets and rugs ?”’ 

“In the different rooms,” replied the children. 

“Then tell me what rooms you sweep,’’ continued the 
teacher. 

‘“‘We sweep the chambers and mamma’s room, and grand- 
ma’s and sister’s room.” 

“Yes,” replied the teacher, “but have you no other rooms 
that need sweeping?” 

“Oh yes, the parlor and dining room and the halls.” 

After drawing out their thought regarding the interior 
of the house, call their attention to the piazza, the porch 
or the walks outside of their home. 

The motion of sweeping and dusting, the paper cutting of 
the broom and duster, the sketches of the same, will keep. 
all the children busy in connection with the reading and 
writing of the sentences given. 

“And what work is done on Saturday ?”’ 

“On Saturday we bake,” is the answer. 

“What will you bake on Saturday?” 

“T shall bake bread, pies and a cake.”’ 

“Oh, can you make a cake? What do you put into.it?” 

“‘T put in flour and milk,” said one. 

“*T put eggs and sugar in my cake,” said another. 

Here is an opportunity to speak of the cow that gives 
milk for our use in cooking, the hens that give the eggs 
and all that contribute and help us. The baking, the tea 
table, the dishes required will all prove to be of interest 
to the child who will be able to express and write quite ac- 
ceptably regarding the work of Saturday. The bowl, cup, 
spoon and dishes may be cut or sketched to illustrate their 
simple sentences 

“What do we all do on Sunday ?”’ 

“We rest and go to church on Sunday.” 

“‘What time do you go to church ?” 

“Sometimes I go in the forenoon and sometimes in the 
afternoon.” 

“What do you hear at church ?” said the teacher. 

“We hear music at church,”’ is the answer. 

“What else do we hear ?”’ 

“We hear singing,” was the response. 

“Do you hear nothing else ?” inquired the teacher. 

“Oh yes, the minister speaks a piece,’’ said John. 

“What do you see at church ?”’ asks the teacher. 

“We see people and flowers at church,” said Ruth. 

And thus the questioning may proceed. After each 
exercise of this kind, the pupils will gain more confidence 
in expressing their thoughts, which will make a very satis- 
factory little lesson in written as well as oral work. The 
children will soon show more originality in their sentences. 
The illustrations must not be too severely criticised. Seldom 
will the church steeple be straight or the windows exactly as 
an architect would approve, but the little ones will have 
tried and every little earnest effort is never to be underrated. 





Rain 
( Recitation ) 


If every day the sun should shine 
And clouds forget to rain, 

I couldn’t wear my rubber boots 
Or sail my boat again; 

I couldn’t raise my parasol 
Like any soldier’s tent 

With bullets pattering on the roof 
By foreign armies sent; 

I couldn’t count the little pools 
That jump so very high; 

I couldn’t watch the pussy-cats 
All wet and sad go by! 

I don’t see why a little child 
Should cry at rain, do you — 

With mud and puddles everywhere, 
And pleasant things to do? 

—Little Folks 
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Some Hints for October 


KATE K. O’NEILL 


AVING begun the foundation for our Babies’ school 

H education in September, this new month must add 
the next layer carefully and systematically. There 

may be nothing new in the following, but it is all 

work that was actually done in the First Grade room in the 
“old brick school-house” last year, and sometimes the old 
in a new dress proves more helpful than the untried theories. 

One way to drill sight words is to place the cards around 
the room and tell some one to “go to the store and buy 
some candy.” ‘Pick some apples.” “Bring me a basket 
of plums.” “Rock the baby.” ‘Catch the kitty.” The 
children called upon bring the words candy, apples, plums, 
baby, kitty. This keeps the whole class on the alert watch- 
ing to see if the child called upon gets the right word. 

For another way, place the cards and let each child choose 
his own word, making a sentence about it. 

Give each child a card; if he can tell it, he hides it in plain 
sight; if he does not know it, tell him and let him keep 
the card. When all the other cards are hidden, go back 
to the ones who have missed and have them tell and hide 
them. To get the cards we sometimes have the child hiding 
the card call on some one to find it. Not more than four 


‘or five can hunt at once without confusion. If there is 


difficulty in finding their word, they are very persevering 
and hunt until successful, disdaining any offers of help. 
At other times I call for the cards and we play the old game 
of our childhood days, “‘hot and cold.” 

Again the cards are placed in a pile, each child taking 
one and matching it with the one on the blackboard list. 
(This list is erased and the words put on in different order 
every week.) As fast as the word is found the child gets 
another card and tries again, each one striving to have the 
most cards at the end of the game. 

Besides playing with the words we go straight through 
them once every day. Any one who misses is told the word 
and given the card which he retains until the end of the reci- 
tation. No guessing is allowed, and if he does not know 
he says so and learns the word so he will not miss it again. 
We strive to have the children realize from the first that 
school is work, and although it is all pleasant and part of 
it play, the other part is hard work. 

For new sight words we first have “I see” and “I have,”’ 
followed by each child’s name and “‘has,” then “is,” “in,” 
“on,” and “under.” These words, together with the 
ones learned in September and the phonic words, make a 
variety of reading lessons. We next have the names of 
the positive colors, at first written with colored crayon; 
afterward the spectrum is placed on the board with the 
names written in white. These words are also added to the 
list and the cards. We now have black, white and gray in 


the same manner and are ready for the words in the first 
book we are to read. Only one new word a day is given. 
This new word is written in every available place as many 
times as there are children in the class. Each one finds 
the word, tells it, and erases. This is added to the waiting 
list and cards and also used in the reading lesson. 

Towards the last of the month we have a couple of lessons 
on plurals of the words already learned. This is usually 
all that is necessary, except to say occasionally, “I don’t 
hear the s.” 

Last year I tried a new plan and although it makes much 
extra work, the returns were so satisfactory that I shall 
try it again. I cut six by six squares of wall paper and 
folded like a book. In this book I wrote all the new words 
given during the week and the old words hard to remember. 
Friday afternoon we had our word driil from these books 
and the children took them home to read to Mother. If 
any of the words were forgotten Mother helped and very 
few ever came back Monday without knowing them all. 

For phonics the pictures are erased, but the drill on the 
sounds is kept up. The first phonogram is given and every 
consonant possible is used with it, first on the rotary board, 
then the blackboard and last the cards. All this work 
is in script only. 

In number by the end of October nearly every one can 
count to one hundred and read and write to twenty. I 
endeavor to have the children associate the figure with 
the number. One drill they enjoy is to have one child 
think of a number and put it on the board. He perhaps 
writes seven, points to it and says, “ Mildred, please bring me 
so many kittens.” Mildred touches seven children who 
come to the front. The rest of the class eagerly watch 
to see if she is right. By using children for counters all 
can see and all are kept busy and interested. 

For reading the numbers, we have them on cards and 
the figures are also used in the regular reading lessons. 
We do nothing with the combinations until later. 

Our writing is done on unruled paper so the children 
will have only form to think about. We use the pencils 
with the large lead and write nothing but letters, taking 
one a day in the following order: 0, a, c, d, g, q, i, v, u, w, 
t, j, y, p, m, n, x, z, r, s. Wealso learn the names of the 
letters. No attempt at writing words is made until all the 
small letters are learned and no writing is done without 
supervision. 

Our nature work is simply to get the children’s eyes open. 
We make a collection of seeds, put them in small vials and 
tie toa chart. We also make a chart of the different kinds 
of grasses and plants, and have a table for fruit and vegetables. 
We learn the names of the fruit and vegetables, but onl 
notice the difference in size, color, and shape of the seeds 
and plants. 

People from all over the town send us the odd looking 
caterpillars and bugs they find. The children become s 
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interested watching them _that even the Babies who have 
been taught to shudder at the sight of a caterpillar lose all 
fear, and soon come bringing them in, a few of the venture- 
some ones even carrying them in their hands. Most of 
this work is done before school and no formal lessons are 
ever attempted. 

Most of our Language work is done in connection with 
the other work. We learn our poems during this period. 
We use the supplement pictures in Primary EDUCATION 
for individual work and we can tell and play “ Three Bears” 
and “ Little Red Hen.” 

Last Hallowe’en we had our first party. In the morn- 
ing the children drew around large circles on dainty wall 
paper and cut out some “lovely china plates.” During the 
drawing period they made Hallowe’en cards. They made 
several extras for the teachers in the building and one for a 
lady who had sent them some pictures. 

The next day we wrote our first letter to this lady. These 
questions were used to get the letter and it was sent without 
any corrections. She answered it, too, and that letter is 
still in their box of treasures. 


QUESTIONS 


How many ever had a letter? How did it begin? Did 
you ever write one? How did you begin it? How would 
you begin a letter to Lois? To Hattie? To Howard? 
To me? Then how shall we begin this one? What are 
you going to write about? Dorothy, how shall I write it? 
What did we do in the morning towards getting ready? 
When we were ready this afternoon what did we do first? 
What next? Next? Next? What kind of cake? Then 
what did you have? Tell me something about the apples. 
Is there anything more you wish to tell? When any one 
gives us something what ought we to do? William, tell me 
how to say it. Anything else you would like to say? Helen 
may tell. How shall we end it so Mrs. will know who 
sent it? (There was a difference of opinion, so we used 
two endings.) Letter was then read to see if all were satis- 
fied with it. What shall I do with it? What shall I put 
on the envelope? (To my surprise four said “the address. ”’) 
Why? Is it ready now? Where shall I put the stamp? 
How much does it cost? Now what shall be done with it? 
What do you mean by “mail it”? How will Mrs. —— 
get it P 

The letter was necessarily written the first day of No- 
vember, but was counted as October work. 








Dear Mrs. " 

We had a Hallowe’en party. We made our plates out of 
wall paper. Miss O’Neill pulled down the curtains. Miss 
O’Neill lighted the Jack o’lanterns. Mildred passed the 


plates. Miss O’Neill and Miss Reynolds passed the 
cake. We had chocolate cake. We had cream cake. We 
eat the cake. We had some apples. We saw the star 


in the apple. 
out the lights. 
party. 

We thank you for the pictures. We hope you'll like the 
card. 


We picked up the crumbs. We blowed 
We put up the curtains. We had a good 


From your friends. 
From Miss O’Neill’s Babies. 





The Squirrel 


This? is a hole in a big, hollow tree. 
This? is a squirrel at its foot. 

Up, up3 he scampers and dashes within.4 
That’s where his nuts for the winter are put. 


MorTIoNs 


. Left arm held up for tree, the thumb and first finger making a 
ole. 

2 Right hand doubled up with the thumb held out for the squirrel’s 
tail brought to the base of the tree. 
| 3 Squirrel scampers up the tree and 

4 Pops into the hole. 
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Consultation Corner 


Bessie F, DopcE 


HE month of October may be made a happy one 
for the primary children if the autumn leaves are 


used freely in various ways. Those in grades two 
and three, and many in grade one, after four or five 
weeks in school, will be able to trace around the leaves, 
and those who can do it well enjoy it. All will like to fill 
them in with colored crayons and some will do this very well. 

If the best papers are placed on the blackboard ledge 
on exhibition, they will serve as incentives to all. 

A piece of elastic cord stretched across the blackboard, 
four or five inches from the bottom, will prevent these papers 
from falling and blowing down. Having a paper put up 
for all who come into the room to see will mean much to 
these little ones. 

Sometimes exhibit a paper as a reward for effort only. 
Explain why it is done and I think all will try a little harder 
the next time. 

Coloring the leaves is excellent practice in training to 
keep within the lines and in matching color. 

If the leaves are not too dry, let the children make leaf 
chains by breaking off the stems to use as pins to fasten 
the leaves together. These chains may be used in decorat- 
ing the room. If your room is not swept every night, let 
me suggest that the chains be made on sweeping days as 
they will make more or less litter. Ask the children to 
bring only the prettiest and fairest leaves, and it may be 
necessary to limit them to not more than a certain number 
at a time. 

After tracing and coloring the leaves let the children 
cut them out. After they are cut out, the first grade may 
write the letter learned in the writing lesson or the new 
word or sound learned in reading. The second grade may 
copy the numbers from one to ten, while the third grade 
may do their number work or write their spelling on the 
backs of the leaves. Send home the most carefully prepared 
work. 

A border of autumn leaves across the top of one of the 
blackboards will add to the appearance of the room, and if 
it remain through the year will serve to help recall the Oc- 
tober days. Trace around the leaves with a slate pencil 
and color with chalk. Although it is impossible a good 
many times to get the exact value in color, the border will 
be bright and pretty. A little girl in my room had been 
absent while the border was growing, one or two leaves 
at a time. When she returned to school, she gazed around, 
observing every change and I heard her say to another 
child, “‘I wonder how she sticked um up there.” I felt 
that this was a greater compliment than the remark of another 
tot while watching me draw a picture of a cow. It was, 
“T couldn’t do any better than that, myself.” 

Through this month, let’s speak of the leaves not simply 
as leaves, but as ma ple leaves, elm leaves, etc. 

I have heard of a college girl who said,“‘I wonder what 
this old oak would say if it could talk.” The professor 
answered, “‘It would say, ‘I am an elm.’ ” 

See my point ? 

ra 


In regard to seating: during the first month, it is often 
wise to place children who are playmates outside of school, 
near together. The shy, timid, and homesick children 
will feel much less so, if they are not completely surrounded 
by strangers. 

But by the second month, perhaps, these children are too 
friendly and sociable with their neighbors. If a re- 
arrangement in seating will do wonders. 

Seats in the corners of the room are very desirable for 
the most troublesome children. I think it a good idea 
to change seats often all through the year. 


+ 


My little people have been coming to school so far with- 
out outer garments. But as the days become cooler, they 
will have to wear them, so I shall assign each child his own 
hook. 

Above each hook will be pasted a number to help in dis- 


SO, 
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tinguishing A satisfactory way to do this is to use the 
numbered squares from a calendar sheet. If each child’s 
name be placed beside his hook number on a blackboard 
for a short time, it will be easy to settle any disputes that 
may arise in regard to ownership. 


‘ 3 re. ~ 


At least a part of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “‘ October’s Bright 
Blue Weather” should be memorized in every grade this 
month. 

“Come, little leaves,’ said the wind one day” and “‘Oc- 
tober gave a party” are always favorites with the little folks. 


+ 


In the spring we were anxious to know when the first 
robins and bluebirds arrived. Let us ascertain this fall 
how late the last ones remain. 


+ 


'- Of course we shall tell the story of the discovery of America 
to all the primary grades. Let’s begin it early in the month 
so that the children may know the story by October 12. 
For the writing lesson this day, capital C for Columbus 
will be appropriate for the.first grade. If the children who 
have good papers are allowed to take them home and can 
tell that C stands for Columbus, who discovered America, 
how delighted some parents will be that their five-year-olds 
are learning history. If Johnnie’s mother decides now 
that he has a good teacher, you won’t have much trouble 
from him. 

The second grade will be able to write a sentence, perhaps: 
“Columbus discovered America in 1492.” 

The third grade may write answers to such questions as: 
When is Discovery Day? Who discovered America? When 
was America discovered? Or perhaps they can reproduce 
the story if the hardest words are placed on the blackboard 
for them to copy. 

For the oral work let the children volunteer to tell the 
whole story. Encourage those in grade I, who are too 
shy to attempt this, to tell just one fact of the story. There 
may be repetition — but better that than nothing at this 
stage. 

+ 


For variety we will have just a little of Hallowe’en in the 
school-room. The children will enjoy drawing and coloring 
pumpkins. And what fun it is to change them into Jack-o’- 
lanterns! The more irregular the eyes, nose, and mouth 
the funnier they look. Circles to trace around will help 
the babies. 

Tell the story, “How the Jack-o’-lanterns Frightened 
Away the Indians,” in Pratt’s ‘“‘Colonial Children” (Educa- 
tional Publishing Co.). 


Shall the animal lessons this month be on squirrels? 

There certainly is no better time to observe them than 
when they are so busy storing food for the coming winter: 
They haven’t time just now to be very shy. 

Speak of the different kinds, homes, parts of body, uses, 
food preparation for winter, etc. Pet squirrels, stuffed 
specimens, and pictures will add to the interest. Stories 
of squirrels are easily found. 

* This is a good time to give a lesson, or a few, on kindness 
to animals — squirrels in particular. We won’t wait for 
Band of Mercy Day next spring to do this. We can review 
it then, if we like. 

* 


Have several talks on seeds. Collections are very interest- 
ing. 

If milkweed plants with pods can be obtained, don’t 
fail to have some observation lessons. 


PARTS OF THE PLANT 
Get the name of the plant. 
What is a weed ? 
Why is this called milk weed ? 
Who have seen milkweeds growing ? 
Where ? 
How did the seeds get planted in so many places ? 
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What did the plant have in the spring? (Flowers.) 

What are now in place of the flowers? (Pods.) 

Notice the crack on one side where Jack Frost opens 
the pod. 

See how nicely the seeds are packed. 

Take out one to see the silk wings. 

Now tell what plants the seeds. 

Compare the pod to a cradle, the seeds to babies, and the 
silk wings to carriages that convey the seeds to another place. 


+ 


All children enjoy games. The leaf game is instructive 
as well as entertaining. 

While the other children have their eyes closed, one child 
selects a leaf from the collection and whispers the name 
to the teacher. Now he stands in front of the school with 
the leaf behind him and asks, “‘What kind of a leaf do you 
think I have?” The other children raise hands and should 
reply with a complete sentence beginning, “I think.” The 
one who guesses correctly may choose a leaf the next time 
and the game goes on. Vary the game by using flowers, 
seeds, etc. 

The old game of “I spy” can be played by very young 
children. 

This is a good game for a rest exercise, as many children 
can be moving about at a time. 

Put an object in an out-of-the-way place —still in plain 
sight —while a number of children are out of the room. 
(I let eight or ten go out at atime.) As the children see 
the object, they take their seats and then say, “I spy.” 
The one who says it first is Jt and may hide the object next 
time. Insist on the children’s taking their seats before saying, 
“T spy.” 





Paper Cuttings 
(From the Arthur A. Libby School, Chicago) 


The editor hopes that these cuttings, which represent actual work 
done by primary children, will prove full of suggestion for the teach- 
ers who read this magazine. It may be an assistance to them to read 
a letter sent to the editor by a teacher who is especially interested in 
the work done in this school. Here it is: 

Editor Prmmary EDUCATION: 

The»black and white illustrations of history, literature, 
games, civics, physical culture, drills, and other school sub- 
jects, were in most cases done originally on brown manila 
paper and used as decorations in the school-room. 

The walls of the rooms are covered with green burlap to 
a considerable height, the different spaces representing wall 
surface for varieties of cuttings. The end rooms having 
very large spaces, many yards in length, and the middle 
rooms having spaces between the windows of unusual sizes. 
These call for quite a variety of shapes in decoration. At 
one time the building will be decorated with music designs; 
at another with arts and crafts figures; at another it will 
all spell “labor.” A dado many yards in length of the man- 
drake was used this spring, another of hepatica, a third of 
blood-root. 

The story of Columbus was told by fifth grade children to 
hundreds of third and fourth grade pupils from the scenes as 
depicted in the cuttings. 

The life of Longfellow, his home, his poem, “The Rope 
Walk,” were told in dramatic picture and pantomime by the 
fifth grade. 

The procession of flowers, from the swamp cabbage to 
witch hazel, has been told in drawing, picture cutting, and 
design. 

At Christmas time every child in the building was expected 
to make a piece of illuminated construction work in the 
form of a window made of straw-board and tissue paper, t 
take home. 

The kindergarten and first grade, not being old enough to 
cut their designs out of straw-board, used darning needle: 
and pricked the designs. 

The kindergarten made Christmas trees in green; the 
first grade, angel-windows, each room carrying out its own 
idea in color and form. 

Some of the designs were very tasteful and all were inter- 
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esting. The children first draw or cut the design — then Much of the work is done at home. 
make a stencil, then draw the stencil mass —and do it in The spider cocoons of the Orange Argiope spider were 


double line to make the windows. They have made special brought to school—perhaps in hundreds—and designs made 
study of rose and Gothic windows in form and color —tak- from them. 


ing the leaves, flowers, and even the anthers of the flowers Butterflies were studied, as were the birds, and all of these 
as units of design. came in as subjects for making designs. 


Cuttings Illustrating Sports 
(Mcde by Primary Pupils) 


» 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue II 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
October 1 


October came to us last night. No one saw her come, 
for so gay is her dress of red and yellow and green, with 
touches of violet or orange, and so full of fruits of all kinds 
are her hands, that she seems a part of the landscape 
itself. 

But she is here, and we welcome her, this month of mys- 
tery; this month of rare gifts; this month of rainbow tints; 
this month of crisp, frosty nights, and long, sweet, sunny 
days. 

No wonder the poets, those artists who paint with words, 
love her. Miser-like, they greedily snatch every bit of color 
they can find and spread it thickly upon the page, but they 
soon repent, and throw their wealth of color, made into a 
perfect whole, back into our lives again. 

The children of the little brown schoolhouse love poetry, 
for they have it often. Oh, no, they do not understand it 
all, but they understand the swing, the rhythm, now sooth- 
ing as a lullaby, now quick staccato. They appreciate the 
color surely. 


Here are two which they had yesterday, and the day be- 
fore that: 


The world puts on its robes of glory now; 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes. 
The waves are bluer and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


Down to the sea the little cart path runs, 
Embroidered thick with flowers along its edges. 
The golden rod, the sumach ruddy red 
The lacy carrot and the dull green sedges. 


We have fairly reveled in the “Huskers.” 

Whittier has painted some wonderful pictures for us. 
In that poem we have enjoyed out-of-doors in so far as we 
could. I know of no October poem so well fitted_for chil- 
dren as this one of the Quaker poet’s. 

It has long been a fancy of mine to fit my favorite poems 
with landscapes. With a book of poems in my hand, I wan- 
der forth by car or afoot, to find some bit of landscape which 
seems to me a fitting illustration for the poem. The chil- 
dren like to do this, too, and it is excellent work for them. 
Try it with “The Huskers.” 


October 9 


Patty Pink and Betty Blue have been house-hunting, 
and it is a difficult thing to please our ladies of bright colors, 
for so many things have to be taken into consideration, w hen 
one is selecting a house. 

First, there is the neighborhood. Are the yards well kept? 
-~ not, how could they be bettered? How made more beau- 
tiful ? 

We play at different conditions, I suggesting, the children 
working out the little problems of cities beautiful, on a very 
small and very simple scale. 

Then, too, the water supply. We nearly wrecked our 
little bark on this question, for, when typhoid was mentioned, 
Maize’s black face lighted w ith joy, and she poked Beth in 
the back. “It’s a good thing to have typhoid,” piped up 
the prompted Beth. “My auntie had it and her hair came 
out curly.” 

Charming thought to my little girls, who remembered 
the rag bedtime trials, and typhoid almost had the day, 
when suddenly Maize turned the tables with, “ But sometimes 


they die.” So the water supply question was safely settled, 
and we went on our way rejoicing. 


October 15 


The outside conditions of the house being nicely settled, 
there is still trouble about the house itself. It must be light 


and airy, with just the right number of rooms. So we still 
look on. 
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October 17 

To-day, the children found a baby-house when they came 
to school, and such a baby-house! It stood on the sand 
table, and was just what Patty Pink and Betty Blue had 
been looking for. Queer, wasn’t it? 

The house is all furnished, but the furniture is in a most 
woe-begone condition, having been tucked away in the loft 
of the barn for ten years or so. 

The ladies of colored names have hired Primrose Cottage, 
so called because it is of a gay yellow color, with green trim- 
mings. 

Primrose Cottage is a charming little house, with two 
rooms down stairs, two up stairs, and a big rambling attic 
at the top. 

Folding doors, or rather an archway, connect the two sets 
of rooms. There is a front door and back door, and 
windows in plenty. But the best thing of all is the cunning, 
little winding stairway. 


October 23 

Now there is a great deal more to this doll house than ap- 
pears on the surface, for the children are learning many 
things through play. 

Each child has a book, into which goes, as fast as he has it, 
his language papers, etc., which deal with Patty Pink and 
Betty Blue. The books are made of sheets of very light- 
weight manila paper, cut by the children, a little larger than 
their language papers, and bound into books with gay cov- 
ers, on which are cuttings of two paper dolls, supposed to 
be Patty Pink and Betty Blue. We used fashion-paper 
little girls for Patty and Betty. 

On the first page appears, as far as we have gone, the names 
of the things to be found in the book. This has served as 
a writing lesson on a rainy day. 

On another page is a row of little advertisements, “ Wanted, 
a house,” etc., which have been taken from one of the daily 
papers. This also was a writing lesson, copied, given for 
obvious reasons. 

Here is a little hektographed sketch of Primrose Cottage, 
colored by the children, and pasted into the book. 


October 25 

But all of this time, Betty Blue and Patty Pink have not 
been idle. They have decided to have the furniture repaired 
and the house renovated, and have had the furniture removed 
to the carpenter shop—a table in back of the the room. Such 
a time as they had packing in the most approved style. Jack 
made the moving van of cardboard. 

While the house is being made ready, the Misses Pink 
and Blue are visiting their friends the Brownies. They are 
acquaintances of long standing, all having come from Doll 
Land. 

And into those wonderful “For Keeps Books” go the 
adventures of the Brownies, with Patty and Betty looking 
on, and sometimes taking part. 

Brownie stamps work in wonderfully well here, for the 
children could never draw Brownies well. 

Here is a description of Beth’s pages: 

At the top of the first page given to the little men, is a row 
of Brownies going towards a green tree. The Brownies have 
been stamped first, and then colared. Each Brownie carries 


‘a tiny paint pot. These have been drawn by Beth. Under- 


neath the picture is w ritten, “The Painting of the Tree. A 
Make-Believe story.” This has occupied Beth two periods 
of seat work time. Then pasted in is a little explanation of 
the picture, which has been Beth’s language lesson for the 
day. 

It runs something like this: 

“The Brownies were busy last night. 

They are funny little fellows. 

They like to play tricks. 

This time they played a trick on Jack Frost. 

The Brownies made some wee little paint pots. 

They made them of acorns. 

Then they borrowed some of Jack’s pretty paints. 

They painted all the leaves of an oak tree. 

How surprised Jack Frost was when he saw it.” 

On another page was this: 
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A large tree, destitute of leaves, 
was drawn in one corner. On 
one of its limbs a group of 
Brownies stood. Near the tree 
was a little, tumble down house. 

J All of the objects were highly 







colored, even to the full moon That the mill- 
with a laughing face, for every- , 
thing is gay in Brownie Land. grind bis corn; 


Here is Beth’s explanation of 


the vayee — Then the baker map take it. 
<a An awful poor woman live : 
en Bnd into cakes make it, 


She was cold and hungry. 
The Brownies peeped in at the 


window. in the 
W e must playa trick on her, motn.” 
they said. 


When night came they climbed 
an old, dead tree. 

They all went and jumped on 
one of the branches. 

Crack it went onto the ground. 

After a while they had a lot of wood. 

They piled it up back of the old woman’s house. 

How happy she was in the morning. , 

She had wood to use, and wood to sell for food.” 

Still another picture showed Patty Pink and Betty Blue 
being. entertained by the Brownies, who surrounded them. 
Patty and Betty were cut out of fashion papers, then’ colored 
correctly, and pasted on. 

Each Brownie had a pencil and paper in his hand, as did 
also Patty and Betty. 

One Brownie had a watch. The picture illustrated a 

ame. 

' Each one was supposed to write in fifteen minutes the 
names of twenty-six fruits, beginning with different letters 
of the alphabet. 

Between you and me the exercise was really a review in 
spelling and writing for the pupils, as they had been learn- 
ing to spell the names of the fruits for a week, and had been 
learning to write the small letters correctly all the year. 

No one of the pupils could, of course, find a fruit for every 
letter, but they tried hard. 

Here is a little of Tim’s list: 


a apple 

b banana 

c 

d date 

e 

f fig 

§ grape 

h_ huckleberry’ 


They learned so much, the children, through their October 
play of Patty Pink and Betty Blue. There was hardly a 
subject, from drawing to arithmetic, where it was not an 
inspiration to good work. 

The children learned about the work of the farmer from 
early spring to late harvesting, about distribution of seeds, 
about fruits, about leaves, and a dozen and one other things. 

And all of this time Patty Pink and Betty Blue were plan- 
ning about their old new house. : 

Bit by bit, little by little, we planned and worked until — 
but I shall have to leave it until next time. 





A Lesson on Nuts 
()': day I was out walking in the woods. I was 


looking around to see what there was to interest 
me. Pretty soon, whisk! Up ran a little animal 
with a long bushy tail. What was it? 

I followed him and watched from a little distance. He 
ran scraping among the leaves at the foot of a tree, and soon 
came out with something in his mouth. What wasit? What 
was he-going to do with it? Where had'the nut come from? 

Blackboard Nuts grow on trees. 
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low, wind, blow, 
and go, mill, 


End bring us some bot 
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When they fall from the top of the tree, why don’t they 
break? What is there that would eat the nuts on the trees? 
Why do they not do it? 

Blackboard They have a hard shell to keep the birds and 
insects from eating them, and to keep them from breaking 
when they fall? 

Nuts stay on the trees until the cold frosts come. 
do they not spoil? 

Blackboard Outside of the nut is a burr, which keeps 
off the frost. When the nut is ripe, the burr splits open and 
it falls to the ground. 

Examine the nut. 
end? 

On the end of the nut isa little point. 
ground, this part always goes down first. 
pose it does? 

Blackboard When the nut falls, this part always goes 
down first. It makes its way into the soft ground, and re- 
mains there until the warm days come. 

How does the little nut keep warm all winter? 

Blackboard The leaves and snow cover the nut up and 
keep it warm. 

When the warm days of spring come, what happens to 
our little nut? 

Blackboard When the warm days of spring come, the 
shell bursts open and the nut begins to sprout. 

What comes from this little sprout? 

Blackboard From this little sprout grows the large tree. 

The nut then is really what? 

Blackboard ‘The nut then is the seed. 

What is the use of the shell? 

Blackboard The hard shell keeps it safe till it needs to 
grow. 


Why 


Draw it. What do we find on one 
As it falls to the 
What do you sup- 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES 


Nuts grow on érees. They have a hard shell to keep birds 
and insects from eating them, and to keep them from break- 
ing when they fall. 

Outside of the nut is a burr which keeps off the frost. When 
the nut is ripe, the burr bursts open and it falls to the 
ground. 

On the end of the nut is a little point. When the nut 
falls, this little point goes down first. It makes its way into 
the soft ground and remains there until the warm days 
come. 

The Jeaves and snow cover the nut up and keep it warm, 

When the warm days of spring come, the burr bursts 
open and the nut begins to sprout. 

From this little mut grows the large tree. 

The nut then is the seed. 

The hard shell keeps it warm till the nut begins to sprout, 


DRAWING 
Draw‘ half of a walnut. 
Describe it. 


The outside of the walnut is a hard shell. Inside is the 
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kernel. This is divided into parts by thin layers of shell. who read these lessons stood in front of the class and tried 


Outside of all is a burr. 


DicTATION EXERCISE 


We have been trying to see how many different kinds of 
nuts we could bring. 

We have brought ——. 

We glued them to a card and wrote the names under them. 


COMPOSITION 


1 Tell your own story. 

Iamanut. I grewonatree. At first I was a tiny flower, 
with pretty petals, and an ovary with little seeds. 

After a while my petals dropped off. The ovary of the 
blossom grew larger and larger. The outside skin grew to 
be a hard shell, and I was a small-sized nut. 

I grew larger and larger. I was not cold when winter 
came, because I was wrapped in a burr which seemed like 
a blanket to me. 

Soon a heavy. frost came. It burst my burr open and I 
fell down, down, down. 

On one end of me is a sharp point, which stuck into the 
ground. 

I wondered what would become of me. 

Soon I felt some sharp little teeth in me, and I was whisked 
across the ground into an old hollow tree. There I was 
packed away with ever so many others, and I heard a little 
voice say, “ Wife, won’t we have a fine feast next winter?” 

But I think he was mistaken. I saw a little streak of light 
and rolled out into it. I hope I may stay here and grow to 
be a large tree as some of my relations have done. 

2 Write a letter to your cousin and tell her what you have 
learned about nuts. 

Read “The Quarrel.” 


Tobey’s Journey II 
Peart L. Hawtey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


T seemed a long, long time from Friday night, when 
Toby carried home his little note saying he needed a 
book, until the following Monday, when they were to 
use the books in class. 

Finally Monday came and Toby was up bright and early. 
When the clock struck eight, he hurried off to school with 
his wonderful book. 

What a glorious time he had in the reading class that morn- 
ing. How bright and happy each little one looked as he took 
his place in the circle of little red chairs around the teacher, 
who looked just as happy and as expectant as they. 

- They were hardly seated when many chubby hands went 
up, for the youngsters had discovered that they could read 
several pages at sight. 

As each little one was given a chance to read, he put his 
whole soul into every word and his audience listened joy- 
fully to all he said. 

All too soon the time for the class was over. Then they 
stole softly to their seats and with the enchanted spell still 
upon them they lovingly examined their books again and again. 

After the first few lessons, stories began to appear, which 
contained many words unknown to Toby. Byt te knew 
the sounds of s, t, m, n, r, d, and I, and the words at, in, ing, 
and an, and so with a little help he could make out a large 
number of the new words. When they came to a word con- 
taining new sounds, the teacher sounded the syllables -care- 


very hard to do their best. 

Toby found it very restful to cloge his book and repeat the 
lines of a beautiful poem with the class. When they learned 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” they loved to close their eyes 
and recite it softly and dreamily. 

Often when they began to grow weary of their regular les- 
son, Toby’s teacher would close her book softly, look very 
wise, and begin to tell them a short pleasing story. When 
she finished she let someone in class tell the story. It was 
interesting to note how well they imitated her. Their ges- 
tures, expression, and tones were as near like hers as could be. 

Toby’s teacher always tried to have her boys and girls read 
naturally. She did not allow them to use high, harsh, or 
disagreeable tones in pronouncing words in concert. 

Toby usually knew just where to read when his turn came, 
but he was never quite sure of himself when a certain little 
blue-eyed girl read. She was so beautiful to look at, with 
her pretty little dresses, and lovely curls; she read $0 sweetly 
and interestingly that it seemed impossible for him to keep 
his eyes off her. 

One day when she finished, he wasasked toread. He looked 
rather sheepishly at his teacher and she guessed at once where 
the trouble was. Without any look of scorn or word of ridi- 
cule she quietly showed him the place, and almost before the 
others had noticed the break, Master Toby was on his feet 
showing them all what he could do. 

Toby had one little classmate named Joe, who came to 
school day after day. He watched the teacher closely, and 
listened to all that was read, but when called on, he would 
never get up and read. His teacher always looked disap- 
pointed when Joe failed to respond, but she never scolded. 

One day when they came to class, the teacher showed them 
a little reader that she had on her desk and told them she 
would like to have someone read a little story frony it. No 
one seemed very anxious to try except Joe, who, to the aston- 
ishment of all, eagerly raised his hand. She gave him the 
book; he looked carefully at the story a moment, asked her 
a few words and then began to read very distinctly. When 
he finished, the teacher looked very happy. 

After school that night, she found Joe waiting at the corner 
for her. She smiled and said, “Well, Joe, I’m glad to see 
you. I was wishing I had someone to ‘visit with.” Then 
Joe said, “I want to read out of that book again. My sister 
used that in another school and I like it better than the one 
we use.” The teacher replied, “Joe, every week that you 
read the best you can when you are called on, I will let you 
read to us on Friday from the book you like.” Ever after 
that Joe was ready with his lessons. 

Toby always enjoyed his study period in class. All the 
little boys and girls felt so much at home in the circle, and 
their teacher was so loving and sympathetic. When they 
were comfortably seated, she would say, “Now let us alk 
study the lessons that we worked so hard on yesterday.” 

First they reviewed the words that had been developed the 
day before, then each little pupil studied the lesson silently. 
When anyone found a word he did not know, he tiptoed to 
the teacher,and she helped him with it. In this way she gave 
each child just the help he needed. When the time for study 
was over, the little ones ‘were quite sure of all the words. 

Near Toby sat a discouraged, listless looking little boy 
named Jonathan. This study-period was his “rescue mis- 


“sion.” Diiring this time, he would sit as close as he could 


+ 


fully while they listened. Then the class sounded them over . 


and over until someone discovered the word. If it was a hard 
one, it was written in a corner of the board with a list of 
puzzlers which everyone was striving to master. This list of 
words was rearranged every few days until they knew them 
in any order. Then the teacher wrote them in a home-made 
chart of manila paper and kept them for review work. 

Toby was greatly interested in the selections in his book 
which could be read as dialogues. He thought these stories 
were more real than the others, and when the boys and girls 
read them it seemed just as if they were talking. 

The difficult lessons were frequently reviewed. Those 


to his teacher, sometimes even putting his book on her lap. 
Then in his slow, plodding way, he would manage to get a 
part of his lesson. os 

At first Toby used to think Jonathan ought to get his les- 
son without so much help. But when he.saw how hard Jona- 
than. had to work to get his lessons and how pleased he was 
when: he did get a sentence right, he loved his teacher better 
because she was so patient and persevering with Jonathan. 

Near the close of the term, Toby told his mother all about 
Jonathan. She said she did hope he would pass, for if he 
failed he would be discouraged, and his overworked mother 
would be sadder than ever. 

The last day of school, Toby came bounding into his: 
mother’s sitting room and cried out, “Oh, mamma, Jonathan. 
passed — and I passed too!” 
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Columbus Day 
ijMaup M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed o’er the ocean blue, 
And there he discovered a world that was new, 


wrote Miss Russell on the front blackboard. 

It was one of the early October days, and the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America was at hand. 

“T must think up something for Columbus Day,” she 
said to herself. 

During the week there were language and reading lessons 
about Columbus — how, as a child, he loved the sea — 
how he wished to have a boat of his own, and how he finally 
gained his desire, and became the master of a ship. Columbus 
sailed to many far off coasts, and brought back goods from 
the far away countries. These countries lay to the east, 
and Columbus, wiser than most men of his time, because 
he had studied the stars, the curve of the sky and the shape 
of the land, decided that the world was round, and that 
to shorten the journey ‘to the eastern countries, one should 
travel west and not east to reach them. 

For a long, long time Columbus tried hard to persuade 
people that this thing could be done, but no one had faith 
in him. 

After a while, good Queen Isabella of Spain became 
interested in his cause; so interested that she sold her jewels 
and. gave the money to Columbus, and with this money 
he bought three small sailing vessels—the Péinta, the 
Nina, and the Santa Maria. 

Columbus with difficulty manned his boats with sajlors 
and one fine day, from a seaport of Spain named Palos, the 
three little ships set forth upon the unknown sea. 

How brave Columbus must have been! For three months 
they sailed, and at last upon the 12th day of October, 1492, 
they came in sight of the new land. 

- From this simple story outline, Miss Russell derived the 
blackboard lessons for the week. 

“Perseverance” was the key-note of the. character of 
Columbus, and that old and well-known poem, “Try, try 
again,” was memorized by the little boys and girls. 


’Tis-a lesson you should heed, 
Try again; 

If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again; 

Let your courage then appear, 

For if you will persevere 

You will conquer, never fear, 
Try again. 

It was manual training time, and the scissors, crayons, 

.papers and paste had been distributed. There were large 
sheets of drawing paper, and small squares of white paper for 
folding. 
,- “We are going to make the three ships of Columbus cross- 
ing the ocean,” said Miss Russell. “Now watch me very 
carefully and do as I do.” So saying, she held the drawing 
paper lengthwise before her, resting it upon{the blackboard, 
and with a blue crayon she drew a line across_the middle 
of the sheet from side to side. 

Above this line, she tinted the paper light blue for the 
sky, and below was the deep blue of the sea. 

The children eagerly copied, and when all the sheets were 
tinted, they carefully laid them upon the window sills to 
dry. Then they turned their attention again to Miss Rus- 
sell, who picked up one of the little white squares, and gave 
the following directions. 

-“Fold a window (vertical and jhorizontal diameters). 
Now fold the lower edge up to the middle (horizorital 
diameter). Fold the two lower corners up to the middle 
(horizontal diameter). This makes the lower part or hull 
of the ship. Now take your scissors and cut along the crease 
of the vertical diameter to the middle of the square. Fold 
back diagonally the half of each little square so formed, 
and. you will have two sails. - Be careful, however, to fold 
both sails the same way. Now I have shown you how 
to make the first ship, so you may go on and make the other 
two.” Ch wieth we * «oe 

When the little ships were folded, the children“took their 
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drawing papers, tinted for the sea and the sky, and arranged 
and pasted the.three little ships upon them, and such a pretty 
row of paper boats sailing upon a painted sea decorated 
the lower edge of the blackboard! The effect was that 
of a full fledged regatta or a pretentious fleet. 

Another day the drawing lesson was of the jewels of 
Queen Isabella, — rings, bracelets, chains and pins, accord- 
ing to the child’s own fancy. Beneath them were drawn 
bags of money for which the jewels were exchanged, and 
last of all, beneath the bags were the three ships (in silhouette 
with black crayon) for which Columbus exchanged the gold. 

There were strips of white paper, about three inches wide, 
which had been sent over from the printing office, and the 
children used these to make Spanish and American flags 
for a border for the top of the blackboard, the yellow and red 
stripes of Spain alternating with the red, white and blue. 

Then there were the Indians whom Columbus met in 
the new country, and who afforded material for gorgeous 
coloring lessons, patterns of Indians and Indian heads 
having been passed for the children to draw around, color, 
and cut out. 

For busy work, the second grade children made and 
colored little maps, copied from an outline on the blackboard, 
a good sized circle (the world is round, you know), enclosing 
a simple little map of North and SouthSAmerica. This is 
valuable work, as it gives the children an idea as to how 
land and water may be pictured, also they learn incidentally 
that Columbus made maps, and that maps are very useful. 

For the invitations to the exercises of Columbus Day, 
the-little boys and girls had cut circles of stiff blue paper, 
and on them one read the words: 


“Columbus Day.” October twelfth. 
At half past two o’clock. 
Oak Street School. 


The twelfth of October was acrisp, cool day — the sun shone 
and a gentle breeze stirred the leaves of the tall oak tree 
in the school yard. 

At half past two, the visitors began to come. There were 
George’s mamma and his grandmother, Esther’s mamma 
and her auntie, Karl’s “big” cousin, Mary’s mother and 
little sister, and a number of others. 

The children sang to the tune of “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean”’: 


Columbus sailed over the ocean, 
Columbus sailed over the sea, 
He came to this beautiful country 
So dear to you and to me. 
All hail to the brave man, Columbus, 
ef And oe Queen Isabella, too, 
For she helped him to buy the little vessels 
Which he guided o’er the ocean so blue. 
Hurrah for Columbus, the brave, 
Hurrah for Columbus, the true, 
We'll cheer for the faithful Columbus, 
Who bravely sailed the wide ocean blue. 


Karl, in a loose black calico robe, with a yellow cotton curtain- 
rope around his waist, and wearing a black “mortar-board” 
(a little tight black cap would do as well), came forward 
and recited in a clear voice: 


I am Columbus, the brave and bold, 
A sailor true am I, 
I sailed the sea with three tiny boats, 
And my guides were the stars in"the sky. 
I found a new land, broad and wide, 
’Tis this fair land of ours, 
*Tis rich in grains and metals, and ‘woods 
And lakes and rivers andfbowers. 


Ethel, who was tall for her age, and slender, dressed in a 
red skirt of her mother’s which “trailed’’ elegantly on the 
floor, and wearing upon her head a wonderful gilt paper 
crown, was ‘‘ Queen Isabella,” and recited: 


Do you all know Isabella, 

Great and generous Queen of Spain? 
She it was who gave Columbus 

Ships to sail upon the main. 


Isabella had no money, 
To give to the sailor bold; 

But she had, ok, many jewels, 
And these jewels bright she sold. 
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With the money from the jewels, Cour-a-geous’ 
Ships were bought — they numbered three, Col-um-bus’ 
And Columbus crossed the ocean, Dis-cover-ed 
Found the New World o’er the sea. Am-er-i-ca 
For us. 


Johnnie Campbell, an anxious-looking little lad, told the 
story of Columbus and the egg. 

“There were some people,” said Johnnie, ‘who said 
’at C’lumbus didn’t do such a great thing after all. He 
went back to Spain, you know, an’ all the people was at a 
feast, an’ one man said, ‘‘Oh, C’lumbus isn’t such a great 
man — anybody could ’a found the New World. I could 
’a found it myself.” ’*Nen C’lumbus he kep’ very still ’till 
the man got through, ’nen he said, “‘Good sir, can you make 
a egg to stand on end?” an’ the man tried and tried, an’ 
he could not make the egg stand up, so he asked C’lumbus 
how to do it, an’ C’lumbus broke off the little pointed end 
of the egg, an’ the egg stood upon the table. ‘‘ Now,” says 
C’lumbus to the man, “you see you gotta know how to 
do things.” 

Chubby little Anna, the smallest child in the room, spoke 
very slowly and distinctly enunciated every syllable, ac- 
centing the last, 


Two boys came forward one carrying a Spanish flag, and 
one the Stars and Stripes. The boy with the Spanish flag 
spoke as follows: 
This is the flag Columbus raised, 
When he found the New World fair, 


Its yellow and red folds waved and swung, 
O’er the sands when he placed it there. 


*Tis the flag of Spain, and for many years, 
’T was a sign of power — but now 
We see it no more on American soil, 
To the Stars and Stripes we bow. 
(Salutes the American flag.) 


There were other appropriate little songs and verses, and 
at a signal from Miss Russell, the children rose, saluted 
the flag which was draped across the front blackboard, 
and still standing, the whole school and the visitors joined 
in singing the four stanzas of “America,” after which the 
school was dismissed. 





Scissors cutting from the Arthur A. Libby School, Chicago 





Arithmetic for Beginners 


F. H. Spinney, Nova Scotia 


HE nature of arithmetic lessons for beginners must 

vary according to the child’s experience before en- 

tering school. In order to secure the best results, 

the teacher must classify the pupils according to 

that standard. It is well not to undertake to instruct too 

many pupils in one class; for the instruction must be, as 
nearly as possible, individual. 

The objects used in lessons on numbers must not be attrac- 
tive per se. Children’s minds are so easily taken away from 
the subject matter of a lesson, that every precaution must 
be observed to hold their attention. Small cubes, about 
one inch on the edge, are very appropriate. A plain table, 
with a drawer to hold the blocks, will be found con- 
venient. 

The pupils stand around the table. We shall suppose 
they know one and two. The teacher produces one block. 
“How many blocks is that?” The pupils answer in chorus, 
“One.” The teacher adds another. “How many blocks 
do you see now?” “Two.” Another block is added. 
“How many are there now?” Puzzled looks and smiles 
are the only answer. “You do not know; then I must tell 
you. Thereare three.” 

“How many did I say, John?” “Three.” ‘Mary?’ 
“Three.” “Harry?” “Three.” The teacher removes 
one. “How many do you see?” “Two.” “How many 
now?” “One.” “How many now?” “None,” and 
laughter. The blocks are then brought back and the pupils 
count them as they are placed on the table — “One” — 
“two” — “three.” No one knows jouw of course. They 


are told that there are four. And each pupil is asked, “ How 
many?” as above. The blocks are again taken away, 
one by one, the pupils telling each time how many the 
see. 

The teacher then arranges them in piles and asks: 

“How many in this pile?” “One.” “In this pile?” 
“Two.” “Inthispile?” “Three,” etc. 

The exercises are continued until the pupils appear restless. 
The great aim is to go slowly and repeat as often as possible, 
asking each child separately for every answer. On the 
following day the teacher starts with one again and repeats 
the exercise of the previous day, adding one number more. 
In the meantime the children are learning how to make 
the numbers. The teacher will think of other variations 
to secure a continual repetition of one, two, three, etc. It 
is also a good plan to encourage the pupils to count objects 
at home. 

A teacher said one day: “Now, when you go home tell 
your papa and mamma that you can count five. 

“Perhaps you have a dog, or cat?” 

John — “ We havea large dog.” 

Mary — “ We havea cat and a lot of hens.” 

Harry — “ We havea lot of cows.” 

“Well, to-morrow, I shall ask John how many legs his 
dog has; Mary will tell us how many legs the cat has; 
and Harry will tell us how many cows his papa keeps.” 

The teacher must ever bear in mind the fact that the 
mathematical faculty is of slow prem rer. and not expect 
great results at first. Drill, drill, drill, taking every possible 


pains to avoid monotony, is the secret of success in this 
work. 

In our next lesson we shall take the pupils a step further 
along the path of Numbers. 
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Drawing for October 


C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


ET us get out our box with illustrations of color 
| that we collected last month. Can some boy find 
me a red? Good! See, I have selectéd {two other 
reds to go with the one John selected.«.{Can you 
see ally difference in these three reds? Among the answers 
that are given will come,“ One is darker and one is lighter 
than the first sample.” Now comes the two new words — 
Tints for light tones and Shades for dark tones. I have 
written the two new words on the board and marked them 
so all can sound them. Light red is a tint of red. Dark 
red is a shade of red. We will not hurry onto the other 
colors too soon. Let us find all the tints of red we can 
in our clothing, hair ribbons and about the room. Now 
let us select shades of red. Some one may come to the box 
of samples and pick out a tint of red, another, another. 
Now some shades of red. 
To-morrow we will try tints and shades of another color, 
and so on till we can select a tint or a shade of any one of 
the six colors with little or no hesitaticn. 


This morning we each have a sheet of paper (6 x9”), 
a pair of scissors and a paper tablet (14 x6}”). Where 
is the long edge of the paper? Theshortedge? The center? 
One corner? How many corners has the sheet ? 

Fold the two long edges of the sheet together and crease 
the paper. I will do the same thing, also placing the paper 
tablet as shown at Fig. I. Do thesame thing, little people, 
and trace around the tablet with your pencil. Holding 
the fold toward you and keeping the paper doubled, cut 
as shown at Fig. II. Opening the paper, what do we have? 
Fig. III. “A window.” Yes, but I am going to call it a 
frame; a paper frame in place of a wooden one such as we 
have on the pictures in this room. . ; 

Let us see what I can find for a picture to go in my frame? 
Calling some child to the front of the room, I hold the 
frame so the child’s sweet mouth shows through the opening 
in the paper. “A mouth,” cry the class in unison. “ Eyes,” 
selecting some one’s sparkling eyes. 

Having placed a large specimen of 
grass or sedge against a sheet of white 
paper at the;front of{the room, I place 
my frame over the specimen in,the 
various positions shown in Figs. A, 
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B, C. I think Fig. B is the best, so let us pin the frame over 
the specimen in this position. 

Let us lay our paper windows over our sheets of drawing 
paperg(just passed to each pupil) so one exactly fits over 
thefother. With our colored pencil (green or brown) trace 
the shape of the window onto the drawing paper by running 
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the pencil around just inside the window frame. While 
this is being done some one can pass a specimen of grass or 
sedge to each pupil. 

Let us all place our window over our sedge just as I have 
mine at the board. We cannot see the stem where it runs 
down behind the frame, can we? Then let us only draw 
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what we-can see, starting at the edge of the little frame 
we have just drawn, in a similar place to where the stem of 
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CO. Grddeurd. 





Little children draw what they know and not always what 
they see. They know that the grass is behind the paper 





our specimen first shows through the paper window. ig \ 


frame, so if not cautioned, will be likely to start their draw- 


ao, we) we 
ing from the lower edge of the sheet of paper rather than () () () 
from the lower edge of the frame they have drawn. 


Finish the drawing, using the steps already illustrated in last (RH 























month’s agticle. In future lessons repeat the suggestions 
furnished here, using windows of various proportions. 


Seed pods, such as the rose hip, eat brier and woodbine Slice E: 


berries, are excellent for studies in angular growth and 
brilliant coloring. 

For seat work have your pupils practice their last initia] 
(size about #” square). Toward the latter part of the month 
let them put this one initial into their drawing. Near the 
center of the largest space, {s a fair rule to follow. 





Cardboard Modeling 


Etta S. GODDARD 


School days are here again, and the teacher is confronted 
with many new faces. In the first weeks of school ghe will 
have to begome acquainted with the children, and the bashful 
ones will have to be encouraged and made to feel at home. 

One of the best ways to become acquainted is to review 
the summer vacation, and talk of the happy days, until gradu- 
ally even the most retiring children are anxious to relate 
what they did or saw during the summer. Perhaps some 
have been away at the seashore or lake, where they have 
played in the sand with their pails and shovels. Those that 
have remained at home probably have taken trolley rides 
into the country, and will like to recall the pleasures of such 
trips by making a toy car, that they can take home with them. 





Cha A Gardelord. 
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Give each child a hektographed 
diagram of object to be made; use 
white drawing paper such as is used 
in the public schools; a colored 
paper of the same weight may be 
better, as it would not soil so easily. 
Always paste tabs on inside if pos- 
sible. 

The pail and shovel are very 
simple, and the street car can easily 
be made by even the primary chil- 
dren, for the teacher will find that 
they are so anxious to have the 
completed object, that they will 
take great pains to cut and paste 
carefully. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAIL AND SHOVEL 


Cut diagram of pail on all heavy 
lines, paste one side of pail over 
to the dotted line on opposite side, 
pasting handle to position where 
pail is joined, cut circle for bottom 
of pail and put inside. AA little real 
sand from the sand-table might be 
put into pail; it would delight the 
children. 

Cut shovel on all heavy lines and 
fold on dotted, so sides of shovel 
will turn up. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STREET CAR 

Cut on all heavy lines, fold on 
dotted, paste tabs to position as in- 
dicated in diagram. Put one of 
Dennison’s gilt-headed paper fast- 
eners through slit in tab on curved 
front of car, and then thro slit 
in rounding front, this time let tab 
come or the eutside; this fastens the 
floor to the upper part of car, and 
the children can play it is the head- 
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light on car. Fold steps down and then up, cut roof on out- 
k side lines, cutting three slits on each side where heavy lines 
are, fold on dotted lines, put tabs on top of car through slits 
in roof, and bend tabs ‘down, this will hold roof in place 
without pasting. 
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Cut wheels on outside lines, fold on dotted, and paste wheels 
to position on under side of car as shown in drawing of com- 
pleted object. The wheels should be cut out of cardboard, 
as the drawing paper used for the rest of the car is not heavy 
enough for the wheels. 
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Some Suggestions for October 


EsteLtA M. Tarney, Anderson, Ind. 


EPTEMBER is gone, and October is here. School 
os is nicely started now. The mechanical part of the 

work is fairly well understood, and much of the time 

that was taken in September for giving directions 
and making explanations may now be used for seemingly 
more important things. September was hard, desperately 
hard, but October is such a comfort. September was hot, 
but October is delightful. In September we talked our- 
selves hoarse, saying over and over and over again, “Let 
us sit, stand, cut, sew, or write ‘his way,” but now in October 
we find we need not say that nearly so often. In September 
we had to furnish most of the enthusiasm, but now the chil- 
dren are eager, responsive, and enthusiastic themselves. 
September was as hard for them as it was for us. Then 
they were strangers to us, to each other, and their materials, 
but now they are acquainted, and feel a pleasure in being able 
to do the things required. In September we felt discouraged 
over the facts they had forgotten during the summer, but 
now we are surprised with the rapidity with which these 
seemingly forgotten things rush back to them, and they are 
so delighted when they find they can really do some of the 
work in their new books. 

How glad we are that the children have had a month’s 
preparation before October comes, for they are now ready to 
attempt anything we suggest, and October is so rich in ma- 
terials for every kind of work. There are so many pretty 
reading lessons since they have reviewed their vocabularies; 
so many interesting things in nature, now that they are used 
to looking for them; so many pretty things they can do with 
their hands since they are familiar with their pegs, crayons, 
and scissors. 

The leaves and fruits furnish material for so much seat 
work. Let them bring their own leaves, trace around them, 
cut, and color; the older ones may trace several on one sheet 
for the younger ones to cut. They sew leaves, green, red, 
yellow, and brown; an acorn on the same card with the 
oak leaf helps associate the two. A border of these cut-out 
leaves pinned against the wall is pretty; so is one of apple 
branches, with brown stems, green leaves, and red or yellow 
apples. Then the purple grapes, the yellow peaches, and 
red tomatoes may be used in the same way as the leaves. 

I wonder if any of you have ever had children toss their 
cuttings, paintings or sewings into the basket as soon as 
they were finished? If so, did you not feel that that parti- 
cular exercise was in a measure a failure? One of the dis- 
couraging things to me is to find a child who sees no value 
in the work of his hands. I want him to feel that whatever 
is given him is really worth the doing, not something merely 
with which to kill the time, and I can impress this better by 
the use of booklets than by any other way I have ever tried. 
My experience with booklets has taught me that the child 
feels very proud of them, and he will try a little harder, and 
do his wor . a little more carefully, if he knows this particular 
work is to be a page in his booklet, and very seldom is a 
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finished book thrown into the basket before it is taken home 
and exhibited. So from time to time I will suggest some 
we have made, for to the making of booklets there is no end. 

The children make their own. They fold their papers, 
and pin their pages together with their own pins; sometimes 
the older ones sew theirs. I usually hektograph a picture on 
the cover, and they color this. 

I will speak of our vocabulary booklet first. On each page 
we pasted the picture of some object in our reading lessons, 
as kitty, flower, ball, apple, cow, etc.; next we pasted below 
the picture the hektographed name; a few days later we 
pasted below this a phrase as, “A yellow kitty,” “A blue 
flower,” “A green apple,” “A red ball,” “A black cow.” 
Perhaps the next day they color their pictures the color 
designated in the phrase. A few days later they paste a 
sentence, as “See the kitty run,” “The flower is pretty,” “I 
have-a red ball,”’ “My apple is big,” etc. It takes two or 
three weeks to complete these, for they are some time in 
learning all these words. They keep them at their desks and 
they look through them so often, that it helps to fix the words 
they have been learning. 

I have found phonics booklets very valuable. This is my 
plan with the C’s. It can be used with some variations in 
the other grades, by letting the children write their words 
instead of pasting them. These books are long and narrow. 
After they are made we take a period to paste at the top of 
each page a “family,” as all, it, ing, at, oo, ack, ell, etc. — the 
list includes all the families we are to learn that term. Of 
course the children do not know these families yet, but watch 
them and see how eagerly they look through their books to 
find the new “family” they have just been learning in class. 
When they have learned two “families” I give them papers 
containing several words of each of them, as: tall, sing, wall, 
ring, small, sting, etc. They cut these words apart, find the 
pages on which they belong, then paste them in the same 
order in which I have written them on the board. I look at 
their books, and mark with a colored pencil A, B, or C, the 
letters we use on their report cards to designate good, average, 
or unsatisfactory work. 

The A’s have two spelling booklets; in one they write their 
lesson from the board each day, so they have a complete list 
of all their spelling words; this is very convenient when they 
study their reviews. The other book contains the written 
work of the recitation. 

The following are such pretty lines to use in October. 
With the second grade quite pretty booklets might be made 
illustrating them. 


October’s on the hillside, 

And the nuts are sweet and brown. 
October’s in the orchard, 

And the apples’ cheeks are red. 
October’s gently calling 

To the leaves to flutter down, 
And kissing them most tenderly, 

And putting them to bed. 


Yes, October is here with everything so beautiful right at 
our hands. We need not close our eyes and try to picture 
“October gently calling to the leaves to flutter down ” — we 
look out the window and see the real thing. We need not 
stretch our imaginations to see “ Autumn Fires” —we help 
gather real leaves for them in the evenings, we watch the real 
smoke trail and tower. The children enjoy finding their 
own observations and experiences so beautifully expressed 
in poetry, and Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Autumn Fires,” 
which is our memory gem for October, remains a favorite 
with them long after the real fires have burned out. Try 
it this year with your children, and see if you do not love it 
as much as they. 


AUTUMN FIRES 


In the other gardens, 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail. 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 
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Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


I do not read them the poem until we have talked of clean- 
ing up the yards and streets. They tell of bonfires they saw 
the night before, perhaps their own. They tell of how they 
raked and carried leaves, of the smoke that “got in their eyes, 
sometimes,’ and sometimes “it went straight up.” A little 
sketch on the board makes it more interesting —some trees, 
some children, with rakes and baskets (skeleton children 
and sunbonnet babies are not hard), a pile of leaves, a little 
blaze which quickly spreads, then the smoke which trails 
and towers. Then they are ready for the poem, and this 
furnishes seat work for many periods. Here is a program, 
showing how it may be used in different ways. I do not 
think I should use all these exercises in one day, for we are 
several days learning the poem, and I like to spread out the 
busy work in connection with it, but this will suggest some 
of the different things we do. When the poem is learned, 
I hektograph it on cardboard, the children cut the lines 
apart, put them in envelopes, then ever so many times during 
the year they say the poem for seat work. 


8:45 Opening and the poem “Autumn Fires.” 
9:00 C Reading. Lesson on board about leaves. 
B’s copy picture on board. , 
A’s make spelling on desks with cards. 
9:20 Rest. 
9:25 B Reading. 
C’s use letter cards. 
A’s write spelling in their booklets, then make sen- 
tences containing these spelling words on their 
desks with cards. 
9:40 A Spelling. 
C’s draw picture from copy on the board. 
B’s use letter cards. 
9:55 Music period. 
1o:10 Rest. 
10:20 C Phonics. 
B’s cut hektographed rakes, baskets, and children. 
A’s draw around pattern rakes and baskets for 
C’s to cut. 
10:35 B Phonics. 
C’s cut apart hektographed words containing 
family used in class, and paste on a paper, follow- 
ing the order of words on the board. 
A’s study reading. 
10:40 A Reading. 
C’s cut pictures of rakes and baskets the A’s drew. 
B’s print or write phonics words on paper. 
11:00 C Writing. 
A’s cut rakes and baskets free hand. 
B’s lay with pegs three boys, three rakes, and three 
baskets. 
11:15 Dismissal. 
1:00 Opening. 
1:05 C Reading. 
B’s sew rakes. 
A’s with letter cards lay stanza from poem, which 
has been placed on the board. 
1:20 Rest. 
1:25 B Reading. 
C’s sew leaves. 
A’s color fires with crayons, showing in one pic- 
ture the smoke that trails, in the other the smoke 
that towers. 
1:40 A Reading. 
C’s draw at board the same picture the A’s have 
just drawn. 
B’s illustrate some sentence in their reading lesson. 
:55 Physical Exercises. 
:o00 Drawing. 
:20 Rest. 
:30 C Word Drill. , 
B’s lay pegs on the letter they are to write next 
period, using two purple, one yellow, two purple, etc. 
A’s lay red, green, yellow maple leaves with pegs. 
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2:40 B Writing. 
C’s cut capital letters, FIRE. 
A’s sew the letter they are to write next period. 
3:00 A’s Writing. 
C’s lay trees and rakes with pegs. 
B’s illustrate “the red fire blazes,” using red 
crayons. 
3:00 Dismissal. 


Then this is the month for the story of Columbus, if you 
have time for it, and care to use it. As in any other story a 
blackboard sketch helps wonderfully. I might suggest 
showing the three ships starting from Spain, with a great 
stretch of water before them; then while the children cover 
their eyes (we might say while they sleep, Columbus still 
sails on), we change the sketch by erasing Spain’s coast line, 
and showing nothing but water behind as well as before the 
ship. They sleep again, and when they waken they see the 
branch with the nest and eggs near Columbus’ ship. They 
sleep again, and we draw the shore line of America near the 
ships; Columbus cannot look back and see the place from 
which he started. Or, if you care to do so, before school 
you may draw on the board with pencil, so lightly the chil- 
dren cannot see them, the three ships at different stages of 
the voyage, then while the children “sleep” you can erase 
one picture, and quickly trace over the outlines of the others. 
If I have no other time, at the music period I place the follow- 
ing stanza on the board: 


Columbus sailed across the sea, 

To find this land for you and me; 
God held the stars like candles bright, 
To guide Columbus through the night. 


The children enjoy this story, and it helps out the seat 
work for the day. They copy the sketch on the board, they 


cut three hektographed ships and lay them in their books 


until afternoon. They cut ships free hand, they sew ships, 
and lay them with pegs. They color a hektographed picture 
of the branch with the nest of eggs, making the branch brown, 
the leaves green, and the eggs white” (with chalk). They 
draw Indians, etc. At the drawing period, we paste our 
three ships on a large sheet of paper, draw the sky line, show 
the water, and a few birds flying. Perhaps some child will 
be original enough to fill his sky with stars, which our stanza 
suggested, and if he does, we inwardly rejoice. Then below 
this picture we paste the hektographed stanza, and the card 
is finished. 

And so October slips away, almost before we know it. We 
are so busy lest we do not live up to all of our opportunities for 
this month. The children are coming to be such inspirations, 
and when they respond to our appeals, when they catch the 
spirit of the work we are giving, and when some of them see 
a little farther than we dared hope they would, then we feel 
that some of our seed has been falling on good ground, and 


we truly find a great reward for our work in the pleasure of 
the doing. 
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Heten C. DE CHAUMES 


" KNOW the color that we will put on the chart to- 
I day,” said a seven-year-old laddie, one bright, sunny 
morning. 

“Well, what is it, Irby?” asked his teacher. 

‘Light yellow, because it is just as clear as clear can be,” 
replied the little fellow. 

The room was a first primary, and the teacher had in the 
grade what is known as a weather chart. 

In these busy days, when the blackboards are so much in 
use, there is very little space left on them for a weather chart, 
so this teacher had discovered that the best way to have a 
chart was to use bristol board or manila paper, 20 x 22 inches, 
and that the charts for an entire term or year could be saved 
and referred to. The charts as used in this room were made 
from white bristol board. In making a chart a margin from 
two and a half to three inches was marked off and then the 
remaining portion divided into squares or oblongs, usually 
twenty or more in number — as only the record of the school 
days was kept, Saturday and Sunday being omitted. 

Four colors were used for the different types of weather, viz., 


light yellow indicated a clear day, orange a fair one, light gray 
a cloudy day, and dark gray a rainy one. 

The different colors were in the form of discs or circles and 
were cut from paper which the teacher purchased from a 
printing establishment at a cost of a few cents. 

Sometimes it so happened that the weather for a day would 
consist of two or more colors, then a circle would have to be 
cut in halves, thirds, and even fourths, so that the weather 
conditions might be accurately recorded. 

On the very first day that school began in September, the 
wee lads and lassies beheld a weather chart, and henceforth 
the weather was a daily topic for conversation. 

To the weather was added the wind; thus direction was 
taught. The wind was indicated on the chart by an arrow 
drawn through the circle, and the letters N., S., E., or W., 
made at the head of the arrow, according to whichever way 
the wind was blowing. 

At first the child who could tell the color to be used and the 
direction of the wind had the great privilege of pasting the 
circle for that day on the chart. By degrees, the requirements 
for the honor of being allowed to do the ‘‘ pasting” increased: 
the child must not only be able to tell the color and the wind, 
but also the day of the week, the date, and the name of the 
month. 
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In this way much interest was aroused and the children, at 
the same time, were learning the days of the week and the 
month. 

The teacher found that the charts could be used for more 
than a weather lesson, that they were full of material for 
number lessons as well. A discarded chart would be placed 
before the class and if the chart chanced to be for October, 
the following questions would be asked: 

How many clear days in October? 

How many fair days in October? 

How many rainy days? 

How many cloudy days? 

How many more fair days than cloudy ones? 

As the pupils advanced in power of concentration and 
observation, possibly the number lesson would involve the 
comparison of the weather for two or more months, as: 

How many more cloudy days in November than in October ? 

How many rainy days in both October and November? 

How many clear Mondays in October? 

How many in November? 

How many clear Mondays in both October and November ? 

How many times did the wind blow from the north in 
October ? 

How many in November? etc. 

To make a weather chart more attractive, the margins 
should be decorated. 
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The teacher of whose charts I am writing decorated 
them with some little simple design done either in water 
colors or crayolas. She always endeavored to have the design 
appropriate for the month and found it a good way in which 
to utilize some portion of the nature study and memory gem 
work for the month. For instance, September’s design would 
be the goldenrod, and the poem for the month a stanza or two 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘September.” 

November’s chart would be decorated with autumn leaves, 
December’s with holly or mistletoe, January’s with pine, and 
so on all through the months. 

The children delighted in the decorations, for towards the 
close of the month they would say, “I wonder what will be on 
the chart for next month?” 

A very good way and one that works quite well to secure 
decorations for the charts — if the teacher does not wish to do 
the decorations — is to have the children make the designs, 
or if the teacher prefers, the children could bring colored 
pictures and also cut from old Primary Epucartions, floral 
catalogues and magazines pictures suitable for weather chart 
decorations. 

The teacher could utilize the sorting and cutting of the 
pictures for a “busy work period,” or, better still, “pleasure 
work” for a rainy day. 

Weather charts are old and simple affairs, but at the same 
time, very helpful in more ways than one. 
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Pumpkin Pies 
Let the children, in circle practice, sketch some pumpkins 
on the blackboard, as preliminary for making the pies. In 
making a pattern, draw first a “wavering” ellipse. Two 
slanting lines with a horizontal connecting line make the 
plate. Underneath draw the standard, and color the pie 
orange, with brown crust. 


A. M. C. 
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Music in the First Grade 


Choose a pupil to stand before the class, who then sing 
to him,“‘ Listen, little playmate. Tell us now who sings.” 
He closes his eyes and some child designated by the teacher 
responds by singing the same melody with “Tra la la.” 
If the pupil guesses correctly, the one who sang takes his 
place; if not, another child is chosen. 

A. WHITCOMB 
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Lis - ten, lit - tle play-mate, Tell us now who sings. 
Tra la la ila 4 la, Tra la la ila Ila. 
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In this way, one pupil is receiving ear training, the other 
is gaining confidence in singing alone as well as the power 
to carry a melody without using the tone names; and the 
whole class are interested. 

For drill in pitch combinations ask the child to respond 
with the desired combination dictated quickly by the teacher. 
Excellent results have been obtained through the use of 
this simple guessing game, as it is called by the children. 























For Beginners in Reading 


When the day is too snowy or too cold to allow the chil- 
dren to go out of doors, I use part of the recess period in 
the following manner: 

Each pupil is given a story card made as follows: I cut 
pieces of cardboard about five by seven inches. In one 
of the corners, I make a small and simple sketch, a squirrel 
eating nuts outside his door, a little Dutch boy or girl sailing 
a wooden shoe, an Eskimo scene, any of the hundred and 
one things in which children are so easily interested. 

- Then I write a short story on the card, just as interesting 
as I can make it. I write the stories to increase their power 
in reading writing. 

In the making, the story is the outcome of the picture, 
but in the finished state I have a card on which is a story, 
illustrated. 

The children seem delighted with them, the brighter ones 
getting the new words easily, while the slower ones run 
up from time to time for a little help. I have not found 
a child yet who wished to give up his card before reading 
it all. 
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After we have finished the recess period with a march 
or game, before going on with the morning’s work, I allow 
one pupil to read his card to the class — and they are each 
so anxious to be the one. 

E. L. G. 





A Suggestion in Drawing 


In a drawing course for primary grades, our supervisor 
had given directions for a study in snow-crystals by mean: 
of cutting designs from folded circles of white tissue pape. 
to be mounted on dark blue background. Following 
out the idea in a somewhat different way, I purchased blue 
print paper 34 x 34, and printed the circle designs (cut 
from common paper instead of tissue) by contact, in sun- 
light, with the sensitized blue-print. The novelty of this 
scheme created an unusual amount of interest with the chil- 
dren, and resulted in a large number of pleasing designs. 
The idea proved so satisfactory, that the work received 
much commendation at a public exhibition given later 
in the year. 

MABELLE F. DAMON 





Hints for Primary Geography 


Every day I talk with the children for ten minutes about 
local geography. 

-Once in two weeks I take them (imaginary) to some 
distant place, to stay over night and visit the school, etc. 

For Japan, I had several interesting pictures of the Japanese 
children at home, school, on the street, etc. These I placed 
on the East side of the room. 

I procured several interesting things, illustrating Japanese 
life. These may be borrowed from a neighbor, such as 
Japanese pictures, post-cards, paper lanterns, parasol, wooden 
and cloth shoes, coins, stamps, dishes, etc. 

For the geography and language lesson, I have them write 
and tell different parts of the journey. 

I find my children very much interested, and it aids them in 
remembering the directions. 

A VERMONTER 





A Pencil Holder 


A very convenient pen or pencil holder is made by tacking 
spools on a piece of board. The spools may be numbered or 
colored different cqlors so that each child may know his 
readily. 
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For the blackboard 





For a Small Class 


If any other reader of Primary EDUCATION is so unfortunate 
as to have a class of one pupil she knows how difficult it is 
to keep up enthusiasm, especially in the primary grades. 
In our county, in small country schools of five or six grades, 
this problem is not unusual. 

My third grade boy took more interest in studying his 
reading lesson when allowed to have this game at the recita- 
tion: 

At recess I drew an apple tree on the floor (sometimes he 
drew it); it had as many branches as the number of sen- 
tences he could read correctly, when he did his best. At 
the top of the tree I placed an apple. A picture of one may 
suffice when apples are not to be had. 

When he had finished reading I told him the number of 
branches he might climb, and he was very eager to reach 
the top. I tried this plan in a class of two, also. It is not 
advisable to use often, as it sometimes causes the child to 
forget what he has read, so that he cannot tell the story or 
lesson in his own words. 

A railroad track, with the towns between our town and 
the city thirty miles away, furnished instruction, while pro- 
moting interest. The pupils like to go to the city. We have 
tried several plans of similar nature. 

In drilling two pupils on the multiplication tables, they 
forgot the monotony when the drill was disguised in a game. 

A tree on the board contained twelve apples, or any other 
kind of fruit. Each apple contained a number under thirteen. 

I would point to an apple and expect to hear the product 
in the table which we were reviewing. The first pupil 
answering claimed the apple. If no one was quick enough 
to satisfy me a cow got the apple. A picture of a cow had to 
suffice. The pupils tried to keep the cow from getting the 
apples. 


Primary Number Work 
The primary pupils have exciting times “‘ running races”’ 
in their number work. Sometimes a list of combinations 
like these are written upon the blackboard: 
ee. &- e Qe 9 4 
Ree FF Oo FoR @ 8 


etc. 


Pupils are directed to give sums or products. ‘Two selected 
by the teacher to run the race are given pointers, one begin- 
ning with the first and the other with the last of the line. 
Upon the command “ Begin” they read together and the 
one who wins has the privilege of choosing the next two of 
the many eager ones. 


Device for First Grade Word Drill 


This is called a word game. A list of twenty to twenty-five 
words is placed upon the blackboard. Interspersed with the 
review words are the three or four new words to be learned. 
The class stand near the blackboard. A child with the 
pointer taps one of the children on the head, and while that 
child runs to the back of the room, he points to any word in 
the list. The children clap their hands, the child who is ‘‘it”’ 
runs forward and takes the pointer. Pointing to any one of 
the words, he asks, “Is it ?”? If not correct. the children 
say in concert, ‘‘No, it is not .’ So the game goes on 
until the correct word is pointed to, when the children say, 
“Yes, itis——.” The child who is “‘it”’ taps someone else on 
the head, and so the game continues. 

To vary this game have the child who is “it” say the 
words and when he points to the correct one, the children 
clap their hands. 








Cora May CHERRY 
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THE STORY PAGE 


How Tommy Helped Jack 
Frost 


ALice E. ALLEN 


NE of the words for the spelling-lesson that after- 
noon in the Honeysuckle School was “chestnut.” 
While he copied it neatly on his pad, Bobby Stone 
said: 

“Jack Frost did come last night, Miss King. Do you 
’spose he knocked off any chestnuts ?” 

And just at»that very moment, Norah Stone looked in 
the open window. “Please, Miss King,” she said anxiously, 
may I borrow Bobby for a few minutes ?” 

“Certainly, Norah,’ said Miss King. 
thing the matter?” 

“TI can’t find Tommy,” said Norah. “I was sitting 
on the porch and he was playing in the yard. I went into 
the house for just a minute and when I came back, Tommy 
wasn’t anywhere. I can’t have anything happen to him 
while mother’s away.” 

Miss King glanced at her watch. It was half past two. 
“We'll all come and help hunt him up,” she _ said. 

So Miss King and the little folks of the Honeysuckle 
School trooped out into the sunshine of that lovely October 
afternoon, to look for the youngest of the little Stones. They 
searched the yard, peering into the lilac bushes by the gate; 
the garden where the yellow pumpkins lay and ripened for 
Thanksgiving; the orchard where the apples fell at every 
breath of wind; the barn; the house —but no Tommy. 

By and by Miss King and several of the childrencame 
back to the front of the house. There, among the yellowing 
leaves of a rose bush, Miss King saw a floating piece of 
soft scarlet wool. As she untangled it, she found that it 
"was the knotted end of a long strand which stretched away 
across the pasture, twisting itself, as it went, around what- 
ever shrub or fence rail came in its way. 

“Why there’s my red wool now,” cried Norah as she 
came up. “I was knitting slippers and I lost my ball. 
I was looking for that when I lost Tommy.” 

Miss King laughed. “Do you know, Norah,” said she, 
“T think when we come to the end of the wool, we’ll come 
to Tommy, too.’ 

So it happened that Miss King, winding the scarlet wool 
round and round her hand until she had quite a large ball, 
came at last to the row of chestnut trees that stood on the 
brow of the hill. 

There suddenly and strangely, from the top of a small 
clump of fiery sumach, the strand of red wool shot up into 
the air. Looking up, there in the boughs of one of the smaller 
chestnut trees, they saw Tommy. 

Such a howl as he set up when he saw Miss King and 
Norah and Louise and Bobby and Susy and all the other 
little folks of the Honeysuckle School safe and sound on 
the ground below him. It had been so easy to climb up 
and to crawl way out to the edge of that branch. But it 
was quite another thing to crawl back and to climb down. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” sobbed Tommy. “Somebody pleath 
get me down! ” 

“How did you get up, Tommy?” cried Norah, half laugh- 


“Ts there any- 


ing, half crying at the strange little squirrel perched on the 
branch quite out of her reach. 

“Tommy wanted to help Jack Froth,” wailed Tommy. 

“Bobby and Susy told him this noon about Jack Frost 
climbing the trees and dropping down the nuts,” explained 
Norah. “Oh dear, how can we get him, Miss King?” 

Joel Norton was the tallest and strongest of the Honey- 
suckle School boys. He threw off his coat. “Crawl back 
to the tree trunk, Tom,” he said, “T’ll shin up and get you.” 

“Tan’t cwal back,” sobbed Tommy. And what with 
tears and fright, he couldn’t. Everyone saw that. 

“Jump then, dear,” said Miss King. “Joe’ll catch 
you.” But Tommy wouldn’t j jump. 

Miss King and Norah and the little folks of Honeysuckle 
School talked things over. The branch which just held 
Tommy couldn’t be expected to hold Joel, too. Then 
Miss King said, “Now, Tommy, listen and do just as I tell 
you. Joe will climb the tree and bend the branch you're 
on just as far as he can. Then I’ll reach way up, and catch 
you when you jump. Justa little jump, Tommy.” 

Tommy stopped crying as Joel went quickly up the tree. 
He leaned far out to watch him. He quite forgot where 
he was and that he was to hold on tight. Quite suddenly 
he lost his balance. There was a rustle and scurry of yellow 
leaves, a quick rush of branches, and down, down, down, 
fell Tommy. 

Miss King clutched at him—so did Norah — both 
missed. Somehow Bert Davis sprang out from the others 
and caught him. But Tommy came with such force that 
he, Bert, and Susy, who was near by, were all knocked 
breathless into a big clump of burrs. 

There were burrs enough to go round, with plenty left 
over. But nobody was hurt. Tommy hadn’t even a scratch. 
And when everything had been set to rights, Mabel exclaimed, 
clapping her hands, “He did help Jack Frost — Tommy 
did — after all!” 

Everybody looked at the ground under the chestnut trees. 
Sure enough, there were dozens and dozens of half-opened 
prickly chestnut-burrs which had come down with Tommy. 

And that’s how it happened that the little folks of Honey- 
suckle School went nutting on a school-day right in the 
midst of “‘ October’s bright blue weather.” 
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The Squirrel 


Mauve M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
(A Finger Play) 


I saw a little squirrel, 
(Right thumb upright.) 
In a hollow tree, 
(Make circle with left thumb and forefinger and insert right thumb.) 
And I said, “Little squirrel, 
Will you come to live with me?” 


Be sure you’d have a pleasant home, 
A cage both cool and wide, 
(Make cage by putting together the fingertips of both hands.) 
A little bed of soft, soft wool, 
You’d find there just inside. 


A little wheel you’d have there too, 
To turn and turn just so, 
(Turn right and left index fingers around each other.) 
And a little swing to gently sway 
(Make swing of two index fingers.) " 
Like the branch, when the soft winds blow. 


And every day, I’d bring you nuts, 
In my pretty basket here, 
(Make basket of two hands, with thumbs for handle.) 
And I’d crack them for you, little Frisk, 
(Make hammer of right hand (fist) and pound on left hand. 
Oh, won’t you come, my dear? 


But little Frisk looked wisely down, 
From his tall, old hollow tree, 


(Left arm vertical, right thumb inserted in the hole made by left 
thumb and forefinger.) 


And gently shook his little head, 
Move right thumb from side to side.) 
“‘I’d rather not,” said he. 


“T love the trees so cool and green, 
Whose branches wave and sway, 
If you’ll excuse me, little friend, 
I'll have to run away.” 
(Withdraw right thumb from the hole.) 


Section for Re-telling 


EpirH M. PHEASBY 


Gathering Apples 


We have a large apple tree in our yard. Once it was full 
of pretty blossoms. Now it is full of ripe, red apples. 

My two little brothers are gathering the apples. Fred is 
up inthe tree. He is shaking the apples down on the ground. 
Harry is placing them in the basket for mother. 

Mother will use some of the apples for pies. Others she 
will use for apple sauce. I am going to save the seeds. Soon 
I will plant them and more apple trees will grow. How many 
apples we shal! have then! 


Tom’s Birthday Present 


It was little Tom’s birthday. He was three years old. 
Mother said he might have a birthday party. 

All the little children in the neighborhood came. What a 
splendid time they had! They played blind-man’s buff, 
hide-the-thimble, and many other games. Of course, Tom 
eceived a great many presents. There was one present, 
owever, that he liked better than all the rest. What do you 
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suppose it was? Why, the dearest, prettiest, little puppy 
in the world! 

Little Tom has named it Frisky, because it is never still 
for a moment. He says he will ask papa to buy a pretty 
collar for the puppy. 


Jack the Horse 


Jack is our old horse. We love him very much. He lets 
us ride on his back. He never kicks or hurts us. 

Our school is a long way from home. Every day we drive 
there with Jack. When we reach the school-house he turns 
round and goes home by himself. 

At three o’clock we find him waiting to take us home again. 
Father hitches Jack to our little wagon and he comes to school 
all by himself. He is a very wise old horse. 

Jack likes to come to school because the children often give 
him lumps of sugar. Sometimes they give him apples too. 


The Nest in the Oak Tree 


There is a large oak tree in our yard. Some little birds 
came to live in the tree. They built a pretty nest there. 

One stormy day the nest blew down upon the grass. There 
had been some little eggs in the nest but they were all broken 
by the fall. 

My brother climbed the tree and put the nest back in its 
place. He says the birds will be very sad when they come 
home and find all the eggs broken. 

We feel very sorry for the poor little birds. Perhaps 
father will build a bird-house for them. Then the birds can 
place their eggs in it, and they will be quite safe. 


Charlie’s Visit in the Country 


Charlie’s two little cousins live on a farm. One summer 
Charlie and his mother spent six weeks on the farm. 

The children soon became very friendly and they had fine 
times together. They often helped to drive the cows to pas- 
ture and feed the hens and little chicks. Sometimes they 
would go to the hayfield and watch the men loading hay 
upon the wagon. 

There, in the hay-field they would romp and play until 
evening. The boys often drove home on top of the load of 
hay. How much they enjoyed that ride! Charlie says he 
would rather ride home on a hay-load than in the finest car- 
riage in the world. 





A Box Jack-o’-lantern 


Rule an oblong six inches by two inches (or twice these 
dimensions, if a larger lantern is desired), and on one end 
place a lap. Space the oblong into four one inch and a half 
spaces and draw lines. Under second space, draw an inch 
and a half square, and place laps on the three sides. Mark 
and cut eye, nose, and mouth in one space. Fold on dash 
lines, and paste laps as in illustration. 

A. M. C. 
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Familiar Stories Dramatized 
The Three Bears 


CHARACTERS: Papa-Bear, Mamma-Bear, Baby-Bear, Sil- 
ver-Locks. 


Scene: The Bears’ House. 


Papa-Bear 1 am very hungry, Mamma-Bear. 
please make me a bowl of soup? 

Baby-Bear I want some soup, too! 

Mamma-Bear I'll make the very best soup I can. (She 
makes the soup, and pours it out into three bowls.) There! 
that is good soup, but we have nothing else for dinner. I 
know where to find a hollow tree full of honey. 

Baby-Bear Oh, Ido want some honey! I /ike honey! 

Papa-Bear Come, we'll leave the soup until we find that 
honey. 

Baby-Bear I want to go, too. 

Papa-Bear (crossly) He can’t walk fast enough. We'll 
leave him. 

Baby-Bear 1 want to find some honey! (He begins to 
cry. 

, ar Such cross bears you are! I'll hold his 
hand, Papa-Bear. Come, Baby! (Papa-Bear and Mamma- 
Bear hold Baby-Bear’s paws. They go for a walk. There 
is a knock at the door. The door is partially opened, and 
Silver-Locks puts her head through.) 

Silver-Locks What a queer little house! No one is at 
home, so I’ll go in. Dear me, how tired and hungry I am! 
I got lost in this thick wood. What is that on the table? It 
looks like soup, and it looks good. (She tastes Papa-Bear’s 
soup.) That is too hot. (She tastes Mamma-Bear’s soup.) 
That is too cold. (She tastes Baby-Bear’s soup.) That is 
just right. (She drinks all of the Baby-Bear’s soup.) *Now 
T’ll rest a while. What funny looking chairs! I think I 
shall like this one. (She tries Papa-Bear’s chair. Shakes 
her head.) No, that is too high. (She tries Mamma-Bear’s 
chair. Shakes her head.) No, that is too wide. (She tries 
Baby-Bear’s chair. Laughs and rocks back and forth.) This 
is the very nicest little chair I have ever seen. I wish my 
papa would buy me one just like it. ButI have never seen one 
like it in the stores. I wonder if people made it. (She hums 
a tune and rocks harder. The chair falls over.) Oh, what 
have I done? The chair is broken, and I don’t know how 
to mend it. (She walks about the room.) ‘There are some 
queer little stairs going up to the ceiling. Can they lead to a 
room? I'll go and see. (She walks down one aisle and up 
another. Rugs may be used for the beds.) One, two, three 
nice beds! I’m sleepy, too. (She tries Papa-Bear’s bed. 
Jumps up.) That is too hard. (She tries Mamma-Bear’s 
‘ed. Jumps up.) That is too soft. (She tries Baby-Bear’s 

ed. Rubsfher eyes sleepily.) This is just right. I'll go to 
'eep. 


Will you 
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(The bears come home. Papa-Bear puts the pail of honey 
on the table. Tastes soup. Growls angrily.) 

Papa-Bear Somebody’s been tasting my soup/ 

Mamma-Bear Somebody’s been tasting my soup! 

Baby-Bear (beginning to cry) Somebody’s been tasting 
my soup, and there isn’t any left. 

Papa-Bear (growling still louder) Somebody’s been sitting 
in my chair! 

Mamma-Bear Somebody’s been sitting in my chair! 

Baby-Bear (between sobs) Somebody’s been sitting in my 
chair, and has broken it. 

Papa-Bear (stamping his foot furiously) 
Somebody. Come! 

(The bears go up-stairs.) 

Papa-Bear Somebody’s been lying on my bed/ 

Mamma-Bear Somebody’s been lying on my bed! 

(Baby-Bear screams, waltzes about, and points at Silver- 
Locks.) 

Baby-Bear Here she is! Here she is! 

Silver-Locks (waking up and looking wildly about) Oo-o- 
o-o-0-oh! I’m in the Bears’ House. What shall I do? 

Papa-Bear (fiercely) You ate my soup! 

Mamma-Bear I had just made my feather bed. 

Baby-Bear You broke my nicest chair. 

Silver-Locks I must run for my life! 

(She runs out of the room, and the bears run ajter her.) 


We'll find that 
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A Brownie Hallowe’en 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL, Wilmington, Del. 


T Hallowe’en I try to immerse the children in the 
Brownie spirit and associate Hallowe’en with pleas- 
ant pranks and helpful deeds. We form ourselves 
into a Brownie Band, with the teacher as Leader, 

and set about doing Brownie deeds and planning Brownie 
surprises. The children find many helpful things to do for 
their mothers, teacher, and playmates, and they are very 
insistent that Brownies must keep a clean floor and tidy 
desks. 

The picture board is a center of attraction, decorated 
with Hallowe’en pictures, strings of chestnuts, and a fierce 
Jack-o’-lantern (made of orange colored cardboard) from 
which a string of frightened Brownies run away. In one 
window is a box full to overflowing with nuts and burs which 
the children have brought in, and in another the row of 
rosy cheeked apples they have brought for their lunch. 

Our morning talks at this time are on apples, nuts 
and pumpkins, and the Hallowe’en thought creeps into all 
our work. Our number work deals with the cost of candles. 
nuts, masks, etc.; the number of eyes in a certain numbe: 
of Jack-o’-lanterns; the number of chestnuts in certain burs; 
how far Brownies are on certain poles or houses when they 
are a half, a third, or a fourth of the way up. Correct 
papers are marked with rubber Brownie stamps and how 
the children do work to get a Brownie. 

Our language lessons are usually instruction lessons 
on Hallowe’en, Scotland and the Brownies and conversation 
lessons on our celebration of Hallowe’en. We usually 


have a few of Palmer Cox’s Brownie books which the chil- 


They 


dren are allowed to look at when lessons are done. 
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are delighted to draw the pictures they find in the books and 
to write or tell stories of their own about them. 

I mark off a Brownie on paper about five by eight inches 
for each child. These are colored, the children choosing 
their own colors. A border of these above the blackboard 
brightens a room wonderfully. A few of these papers made 
into a book with white paper covers on which is written 
an appropriate inscription, fastened together with brass 
paper fasteners, makes a bright little Hallowe’en souvenir. 

The afternoon of Hallowe’en we have our grand frolic 
of the year. The children are allowed to bring their false 
faces, or masks, which they don when we march. Each 
child has been asked to bring one of his father’s handker- 
chiefs to use when we play the games. These games my 
sister and I devised when we taught in a kindergarten, but we 
use them very successfully in public schools. 

A big Brownie is suspended from a chandelier or a stick 
which an obliging janitor will usually place. Each child 
is blindfolded in turn, given a blunt scissors, turned around 
three times and sent to cut the Brownie down. He is given 
three trials and if he succeeds in bringing down the Brownie 
the children are jubilant. It is amusing to see how some 
of the most confident children go the widest of the mark. 
The other game resembles the ancient Donkey game, but 
the children enjoy it. A Brownie without a cap is drawn 
on a sheet of Manila paper and a number of caps to fit him 
made. The children are then blindfolded (it is so nice 
when each child has his own handkerchief) and sent to pin 
the caps on. As the last treat, the leader sends her band 
to their seats and passes some little boy and girl crackers. 
I do not know of any firm which makes regular Brownie 
crackers, but the little Kate Greenaway figures are obtainable 
and the children call them Brownie crackers. 

The leader passes quickly around, giving each Brownie 
a special name such as Chinaman, policeman, etc., and then 
tells a little story bringing in these names. As each name 
is mentioned the child bearing it slips quietly into line and 
when the story ends the children are ready to pass out in 
good order. After they are gone the teacher puts her room to 
rights, confident that her children are not ringing doorbells 
nor throwing cabbage stumps. 








Games for Afternoon Recreation 
M. L. B., Boston 


There are certain games that the children like very much 
which I keep for the same day in the week. Children do 
like an amount of certainty and anticipation, and on Friday, 
for instance, I quite often see someone, when the recess bell 
rings, manifest joy in the usual aboriginal fashion of beating 
the breast, and a whisper, “Oh, we play ‘Hide the thimble’ 
to-day!” 

I manage the hiding game by sending out a row at a time, 
calling them in with my bell, then as each child sees the 
object he runs to his seat without touching it, until all are 
seated, when the first one seated gets the object, and hides it 
for the next row. 

I am surprised sometimes to see what a little thing makes 
an interesting game. This one grew out of a moment of 
desperate mental endeavor on my part, on a day when I had 
utterly forgotten the subject of games, and the children 
rejoice in it and ask for it often. They call it the “Touching 
Game.” The first row flies round the room on tip-toe, each 
one touches a child, then runs to his seat. The child touched 
in his turn touches someone else; so on, till I ring the bell. 
I go on through all the rows, then make a large circle, two 
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children start, touching whom they will, then being seated 
till the class is all in their seats. This game is very active 
for everyone, yet orderly, and gives one a chance to speak for 
gentle manners in touching, not “thumping.” 

Do you all do everything with bean bags I do? Do you 
put a waste basket in the middle of the floor, and have them 
tossed into it from a chalk mark a distance away, keeping 
count of the score of each row? I divide the class into 
three sections, placing them in different parts of the room, 
with a “‘teacher” for each section to toss the bag back and 
forth, a mistake sending the child to the bottom of the class. 
Again the child at the head of each row takes a bag, I count 
three, then the bag is passed not thrown, through every 
hand in the row. 

Sometimes we have games of ring toss brought in by 
some child who owns one, and we all like that. I am thinking 
of getting one. 

I don’t despise the old singing games, although I do not 
use them very often. I keep them for a special treat for some 
gloomy afternoon. Some are too sentimental for the school- 
room, but dear old ‘London Bridge,” ‘‘The Farmer in the 
Dell,” and “ Jap-a-ne-do,” unspellable, but most fascinating 
in tune and play, still are good to use. When I can I have 
two circles at the same time, so more children may be chosen. 

I hope you notice these games are not in the least educa- 
tional. They are not meant to be. They are to encourage 
free wriggling. It does help in the last hour, though I didn’t 
use to think so. If they get too excited, a short little story 
calms them, and bridges over into work again. I keep a 
sample reader which they do not read from, in hand, and read 
just a page story when necessary to quiet them. I like to 
send them running on tip-toe by rows the length of the long 
corridor. 

They have another game which, for my sins, I short- 
sightedly originated on another day when I was “hard up.” 
I don’t like it, but they do, call it the “Bridge Game,’ and 
beg for it often. So once in a while we play it, but the result 
is usually tumultuous. A boy and girl clasp hands to make 
a bridge, the children pass under, each two stopping at once 
to make a bridge; so on till the whole school is standing in 
couples. Then the first two unclasp hands, and go under 
all the other hands, the next two, and so on, till all the bridges 
are down, everyone in his seat, and I weary. 

For quiet games we start by a child’s touching one object, 
choosing a child who touches that and one more, the next 
child touches the two and a new one. We practice that so 
much that by the end of the year the children can remember 
seven or eight objects easily. Then of course the time-hon- 
ored Initial letter game, which I vary by having the initials of 
children’s names given or the last letters of their names. 
They also get to play “Twenty Questions” with a good deal 
of skill. 





A Hallowe’en Souvenir 


Fold a sheet of drawing paper once, and place the pattern 
of the pumpkin (a flat circle, with stem on top) so that it ex- 
tends a bit beyond the folded edge. This direction is very 
important, for if not carefully followed, a booklet will not 
be forthcoming, as it will fall apart in cutting. Mark eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and if practicable, cut them out. Any 
Hallowe’en sentiment might be written on the inside, or the 
pupil’s name. When colored a bright pumpkin orange 
a very attractive souvenir is obtained. 
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Story Telling II 
The Story of Columbus 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


(To be told to the children. For additional details see Washington 
Irving’s ‘Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus.”’) 


More than four hundred years ago, in the far-away city of 
Genoa, Italy, lived a boy named Christopher Columbus. 
Many ships came to anchor at that port and every day after 
school Christopher went down to the docks to see the boats 
and to hear the strange stories of the sailors. “I want to be 
a sailor when I grow up,” said the boy. “Then you must 
go to a good school, for you have much to learn,” said his 
father. So Christopher went away to school and learned to 
make maps and charts; he learned about winds and tides 
and stars, and whatever was then known about the world. 

Now in those days people did not know that our earth is 
round like a ball, but supposed it to be flat. They thought 
that each corner must be held up by a huge elephant, and 
that each elephant stood upon a turtle. What held up the 
turtles they could not tell, but they felt certain that any ship 
which ventured far from the land would certainly fall over 
the edge of the world. Columbus thought about this a great 
deal, and he decided that the world must be round. He 
told the wise men of his day of this belief, but they only 
laughed at him. When Christopher was through school, 
Captain Columbus, a relative of his, gave him a place upon a 
ship and he became a very good sailor. 

The people of Italy bought many things from India — silks, 
and spices, perfumes and dried fruits; but to go there a wide 
desert had to be crossed by caravan, and camels travel very 
slowly. Columbus thought, “If the world is round, I can 
- reach India by travelling west, just as well as by going east. 
Oh, if I only had a ship of my own!” But he had no ship 
and no money to buy one, so he went to King John of: Portu- 
gal and told his plans. King John had many ships, and 
was interested in the ideas of Columbus, but he thought 
he would find the new way to India himself; so he told his 
visitor to wait a little. In the meantime, he sent out some 
of his own ships to try to steal Columbus’ idea; but the 
sailors were afraid and after a few days came back without 
having learned anything. 

Columbus at this time had grown to be a man, andhad 
a little boy of his own, named Diego. Full of discourage- 
ment, he took his little boy, whose mother was dead, and 
travelled with him to Spain. At the gate of a convent he 
stopped to beg a little bread and water for his son. While 
receiving this, he attracted the attention of a good monk by 
his handsome face and commanding figure. The monk 
invited him in and listened to his story with interest. “I 
believe the world is round,” said the monk. “Why don’t you 
ask our king and queen for ships? I myself will write a 
etter for you, and you may leave your little boy here if you 
wish.” ‘Thus encouraged, Columbus set out again to seek 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 

The king and queen of Spain had just begun a war with 
the Moors, which lasted for seven long years. All this time 
Columbus waited, not knowing whether he was to have the 
ships and money or not. When the war was over, there was 


not much money left in the treasury. Finally, Queen Isa- 
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bella said, “I will pledge my jewels to raise the funds,”’ so 
then Columbus knew that he was to have the ships. 

The queen appointed Columbus admiral, and told him 
that he might have three small ships, or caravels, then lying 
at the harbor of Palos, with crews to man them. When the 
sailors heard that they must go on this voyage, they were 
thrown into the wildest fear. They expected to sail over the 
edge of the world, or to be eaten by great fishes. They did 
everything possible to prevent the vessels from starting, even 
to breaking the rudder of one of them. But, finally, the 
three ships set sail after many good-byes had been said, 
and many tears shed. Columbus had charge of the Santa 
Maria, and two Pinzon brothers were in command of the 
Pinta and the Nina. 

The wind blew steadily from the east, and for many days 
the ships sailed on. Although no dragons nor other mon- 
sters were encountered, the sailors became more and more 
frightened. Now they were afraid of sailing so far that they 
would never be able to find their homes again. They begged 
of Columbus to turn back before it was too late. When he 
refused they talked of throwing him into the sea, and of tell- 
ing the queen that he had fallen overboard while watching 
the stars. Columbus overheard these plans and he prom- 
ised the men that if land were not found in three days he 
would turn back. The next day small birds came singing 
about the ship and green leaves were seen floating in the 
water; on the second day, the men picked up a branch 
with red berries on it, and a carved staff. All the men be- 
came much excited, sure that land was near, and no one 
slept that night. At about ten o’clock Columbus thought 
he saw a moving light. He could hardly believe his eyes, 
so called a gentleman to look and he also saw the light, which 
did not look like a star. At two o’clock the next morning, 
October 12, a gun was fired from the Pinta as a joyful signal 
that land had been seen. At once the sailors forgot all their 
hardships, and fell on their knees before Columbus, begging 
to be forgiven for their murmurings. It was now over two 
months since they had left Palos, and more than a month 
since they had seen any land. How eagerly they looked out 
by the early light of dawn, at the strange country! They 
saw a beautiful island, well covered with trees, among which 
dark-skinned natives were moving about. Columbus, sup- 
posing that he had reached India, called these people Indians. 

On landing the men knelt down and kissed 
the earth, which they were so glad to find, 
and thanked God for bringing them to shore 
in safety. The Indians hid among the trees, 
but finally came out and looked with wonder 
upon the white men, whom they supposed 
to be gods just come down from the sky. 
When they discovered the sailors to be 
men like themselves, they thought that the 
Spaniard’s faces must have been painted 
white. Columbus was kind to the Indians 
and allowed them to put their hands on his 
face. He tried to talk with the strange 
people, but they could not understand his 
language, so he was obliged to make signs. 
He made them presents of beads and bells 
and they gave him some gold ornaments such as they wore 
in their noses. 

After the men had explored the island on which they first 
landed, they returned to their ships and began to make a tour 
of other islands near by. The Pinta became separated 
from the fleet during this tour, and Columbus believed that 
Captain Pinzon sailed away intentionally, to try to find gold 
for himself. On the night before Christmas a dreadful thing 
happened; the Santa Maria went onto the rocks! The 
steersman had gone to sleep, leaving the vessel in charge of 
a boy who, of course, did not know how to steer it. Columbus 
was asleep in his cabin at the time, and the sailors sprang 
into their small boats and left the admiral upon the wrecked 
ship. The captain of the Nina would not take them on 
board until they had gone back and rescued Columbus. 

What a sorrowful Christmas day that was! One ship was 





lost, and one was wrecked, so now only the Nina remained. 
The Indians on shore were very kind, and in the morning 
came out in canoes and helped the sailors save their goods 
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Books 


AVELLANEDA’s BA.TaAsAR. Edited by 
Carlos Bransby, Litt. D., Instructor in the 
Spanish Language and Literature, Univer- 
sity of California. Cloth, 16mo. 224 pages 
with notes and vocabulary. Price, 65 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

This Biblical drama is one of great liter- 
ary merit, and at the same time eminently 
adapted to the needs of students of Spanish. 
‘Though it is written in poetry which not 
infrequently reaches the sublime, its language 
is simple and natural, and, therefore, easy 
to understand. In this edition the notes 
throw such light upon the text as will better 
enable the student to appreciate the historic 
setting of the play and to understand how 
far it conforms to the Bible record. All the 
necessary assistance is given in the notes 
and vocabulary. 


GOETHE’s HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 
Edited by Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University. Cloth, 16 
mo. 235 pages, with notes and vocabulary. 
Price, 60 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 


No one of the texts usually chosen for the 
elementary study of German surpasses this 
work in educative value. The present 
edition has been prepared to meet the wish 
of teachers for an edition of Hermann and 
Dorothea with concise notes and a vocabu- 
lary. The introduction deals with the 
history of the poem and its literary form, 
while in the vocabulary the definitions are 
intended to afford a broad culture, and a 
valuable equipment for subsequent read- 
ing; a mechanical translation is discouraged 
throughout. 


XENOPHON’s HELLENICA (SELECTIONS). 
Edited by Carleton L. Brownson, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Greek, College of 
the City of New York. Cloth, 12mo. 415 
pages, with notes and vocabulary. Price, 
$1.65. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 


The primary aim of this edition of the 
Hellenica has been to include within one 
volume of reasonable size those portions of 
Xenophon’s work which are historically 
most valuable. In the first two books, the 
story of the last years of the Peloponnesian 
War and of the rule and overthrow of the 
Thirty Tyrants, nothing has been omitted; 
in the following books enough has been 
retained to enable the reader to follow the 
main historical current. Wherever chap- 
ters or parts of chapters are omitted, brief 
summaries of them are provided in order 
to keep the connection unbroken. The 
Introduction and Appendices deal with all 
important questions touching the life of 
Xenophon, the composition and essential 
characteristics of the Hellenica, the other 
authorities for the period which it covers, 
and the syntax and style of Xenophon. 
The notes, which give generous attention 
to matters of history and frequent references 
to other historians, have been prepared 
particularly for the use of college fresh- 


men, 








Which of These Pupils 
Will Succeed Best? 


You, no doubt, realize that there are thousands of scholars the country 


over learning exactly the same-things as yours—and that, no matter how care- 
ful and thorough your teaching may be, even the brightest of your pupils will 
have to.start at the bottom when they leaye school, unless first.they become 
experts at.the work moast.suitable for them. 


But, with the right counsel and guidance which you alone can impart 
through your knowledge of their respective abilities, your pupils while still at 
school can fit themselves for remunerative employment, so that upon leaving 
they will be able to start at good salaries and not be compelled to accept 
menial, poorly-paid positions. 


Teachers Paid for Assisting Students 


If you are a teacher the Technical Education Commission offers you the 
honor of appointment to its membership. .In. such-a capacity you'will’ be able 
not only to materially increase your income, but also to help your pupils 
become experts, before leaving school, in such lines of well- -paid work as 
Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; Stenography; Book- 
keeping; Surveying and Mapping; Stationary apg Advertising; Show 
— Writing ; Sign Painting ; Plumbing and Gas Fitting ; Telegraphy; Illustrating ; 

signing. 


The work will not interfere with your teaching or your pupils’ school 
studies. In fact, it will be greatly helpful to both. The advantage is three- 
fold: Your pupils train for good positions while still at school; you have the 
satisfaction of knowing you are more than a teacher to them; the remuneration 
is such as to makeit well worth your while. Becoming a member entails no 
outlay whatever on your part. 


To learn all about this wonderful offer, write to-day, for full information. 
Give name of school and grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1084, Scranton, Pa. 








A Flag For Your School 
TEACHER Set fn cigens seueh, wath your puplies 


Cultivate’in them a fee 
and - ve, Stimulate that vatristiam the 

smoulders in the heart of 

Patriotic. Don’t bother the Boost As anaes erat aieoll 

By our plan you can secure for your school cost to 


you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and as repr In any 





retail store, flag would cost you from ove to 06,00 ox move, traid 38 of Sets _— 
we s you pos of our Emblematic Flag 
Washington Write us Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis- 


que itasete FREE pose of them for ten — each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above de- 
scribed Flag all cs the punts wre id. Do this now and you will instill patriot- 
ism and make the pu prow of their teacher, their school and theircountry. 
tect fane id send us their name and address and secure @ 

beaut flag ene mee will then pl you in a position to earn e money 
iting r few letters for us;to ether t b: oe ~ for Buttons, we 

wale — postpaid and you are note out | 


rat Pi date rset nce toteeror 


= furnish them suitabte for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo ce:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1X-inch frame. You can procure them on the A me A asthe 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the 63.50 when sold by the children, and we wil! send 
either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely packed and express “paid to your sta- 
tion. We furnish either Washington or ype — or the buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons vou desire us to sen 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St, J ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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steal. Their chief received Columbus kindly, made him a 
present of a golden crown, and tried to make him forget his 
loss by giving a great feast, followed by games~and dances. 

So friendly did these Indians prove to be, and so pleasant 
their island, that some of the sailors decided that they would 
like to stay there. Columbus could not take all the men 
home in one small caravel, so he helped the sailors build a 
fort from timbers of the wrecked Sania Maria. Thirty-nine 
men were chosen to remain here while Columbus went back 
to Spain to obtain more men and vessels. The admiral 
told them to obey their leader, not to get into any trouble 
with the Indians, but to learn the language and collect as 
much gold as possible, before his return. He had hardly set 
sail, however, before they began to quarrel among them- 
selves, and with the natives, and at last every man was killed. 

The Spaniards invited a few Indians to go with them on 
the Nina; they also took what gold they had collected, some 
live parrots, and stuffed animals,.and a quantity-of Indian 
trinkets, bows, and arrows, and spears. An awful storm 
occurred while they were going back, and it seemed as if 
this ship would surely sink. Columbus wrote a letter to the 
good Queen Isabella and placed it in a tight barrel which 
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he set adrift. But the knowledge of the new world did not 
depend upon this letter, for the Nina came safely to port 
after all. How surprised the people of Palos were to see the 
Nina come sailing back! Bells were rung, guns were fired, 
flags were waved, and everybody shouted, “Hurrah for the 
great Columbus!” No crying, now, as there had been when 
the ships started out. Nothing but rejoicing and honors for 
the admiral everywhere. The king and queen were sur- 
prised at the story Columbus told; they were astonished 
at the Indians, the parrots and the animals, and they liked 
the gold crowns and the ornaments, so they gave Columbus 
many rewards. 

Do you suppose he had hard work to get ships and men for 
his next voyage? No, indeed! Seventeen vessels were 
soon ready for him, and more men wished to go with him than 
he could possibly take. I wish I could tell you about this 
and his two other voyages, the lands and the gold he found, 
and the way in which his ship was preserved from danger 
when others were wrecked, but this would make too long-a 
story, and you will; have to read it for yourselves, when you 
are older. Now we know that the land he discovered was 
not India, but our own America; so let us join the people 
of Palos in saying, “Hurrah for the great Columbus!” 





Just for Fun 


II 


S. A. M 


Tinfoil dishes are pretty and easy to make. The material 
may be obtained from the coverings of candy, chocolate, 
yeast, cream cheese, and other things. A bowl is the simplest 
shape to make. Cut a one inch circle of tinfoil, then lay 
it in the palm of the left hand and press into shape with a 
finger or thumb of the right hand. Saucers and plates may 
be made in the same way by cutting appropriate sized circles 


and simply bending up the edges. A cup or tumbler requires 
a straight strip about three inches long and one inch wide; 
this should be wrapped around the forefinger into cylinder 
shape. While the tinfoil is still on the finger for about two- 
thirds its width the other third should be folded over the 
end of the finger to form the bottom of the cup. A smaller 
cup may be made over the end of a pencil. 

A goblet is one of the prettiest things to make with tinfoil. 
For this take an oblong piece one and one-half by three 
inches; roll into cylinder shape with one-third on the end of 
the finger pinch down the middle third tightly, and spread 
out the bottom third into.a standard, which should be shaped 
slightly by cutting off or folding : under the corners. A stan- 
dard dish for fruit or vegetables i is made in the same way by 
wrapping a two by six inch piece of tinfoil over three fingers. 
One or two grapes or cranberries would fill this little dish. 

Have you any real dishes at home of the color of tinfoil? 
A silver cup, perhaps, or asyrup pitcher? Yes, and our spoons 
and forks are silver, also, but most of our dishes are made of 
glass or of pottery. Glass is a brittle substance formed of 
sand, soda, and lime, melted together at a great heat. Pottery 
or porcelain is made of clay mixed with sand and water. 
When still moist the dishes are pressed in a mould or formed 
on a potter’s wheel; after drying they are baked or fired for 


many hours to make them hard. The shining glaze is put 
on afterward and the dishes: are fired again. The flowers 








— 


or other decorations are usually put on under the glaze. 


They are either painted by hand or transferred from a printed 
paper pattern. The finished dishes are hard and shining, 
but they break easily if dropped. Our tinfoil dishes must 
be handled even more carefully, or they will lose their shape. 





A Grove of Nut Trees 


Nutting time is popular with even the smallest children, 
and they will hail with delight the idea of making their own 
nut trees. . Give each child a pattern of the tree, and directions 
for folding his paper as follows: the sheet is first folded in 
the middle (shorter axis), then each end is doubled im, not 
out, to meet this middle line. The tree pattern should then 
be placed near the bottom of outside space, a wavy line 
drawn from each line of the trunk to the edge of the space. 
Lastly, cut from A to K, and the grove will be complete. 

A. M. C. 





Tree farters 
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PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


THE PILGRIMS 


WHEN FIRST WE 


suggestions, stories, and devices for EVERY MONTH in the year. 


50 Bromfield St. 






























HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 
THE INDIANS 


Ly 


BOY'S COLLAR PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN Becxwrrsa, Author of ‘‘ In Mythland.” 


It-is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
18E 17th St 228 Wabash Ave. 717 Market St. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





“CRA YOL A” 
Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their'use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA”’ for 
Educational colorwork. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 
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NEW MATERIAL 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 
By KatHryn GRACE DAWSON 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and study of children’s efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school room under 
ordinary conditions. 

PortFo.io No. 1 covers 'the first and second grades — medium 
used, colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 

Portro.io No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades — 
medium used, Bradiey’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 

Per set, $0.35 

PorTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth grades — 

medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 


Per set, $0.35 


Studies in Landscape Design 
By E. B. JENKINS, Supervisor of Drawing, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A series of simple and artistic designs: which may be used 
equally well as suggestive outline for pen, drawing or as patterns 
for landscape pictures in water color work. These Studies may 
be used by the teacher during the absence of the art director, or 
may be given under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety 
of study. Ten designs, with booklet containing numerous sug- 

estions and instructions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, 

0.25; postage, 5 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


The original standards of color—the acknowledged standard 
of quality. The most used and best made for school use. In 
cakes, pans, and tubes. 





FOR ART WORK 


Marshall’s Color Studies 
By Laura E. MARSHALL 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, done with 
the Bradley “Standard” Water Colors, are excellent types for 
students to have before them. They are correct in drawing and 
true to nature in coloring. 

Set No. 1, 12 StTupIEs — Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. Size 6xgQ. 

Per set, $0.75 

Set No. 2, 6 StuprEs—Flowers. Size 


9X12. Per set, $0.75 
Pose Drawings of Children 


By Bess B. CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink drawings, con- 
sisting of ten sketches of boys and girls, 
suggesting things in. which they are inter- 
ested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. They have been prepared with 
especial reference to school conditions 
and. school work, and as a help to a 
better conception of pose drawing on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, this 
set of sketches will be found invaluable. 
The drawings are simple and forceful in treatment with little 
detail, and large enough to be readily seen from all parts of the 
roam, ‘Ten plates, in folder, per set, $0.50; postage, 14 cents. 





Bradley’s Construction Papers 
A new line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction 
and mounting. Made in fifteen colors. Send for unique sample 
book and prices. 


Every teacher should have a copy of the Bradley Catalogue of Primary and 
Kindergarten Supplies, Drawing Materials, Water Colors, etc. Write for one. FY 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 





TO OUR READE 2S—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and co[* row. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary EpvucaTIoNn, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Question for You 


Is your school a work-shop, or just a library, where 
little children pore over books? Little children are so 
tremendously alive these beautiful October days. Do 
not keep them sitting still all day long, when feet and 
fingers ache to be employed, while little shoulders are 
growing round, and bright eyes near-sighted. Do you 
know a more pitiful sight than a little boy in spectacles, 
or a little girl with a drooping curve in her back? Then 
watch your own little people, and let them learn at least 
a part of their lessons from nature and play, instead of 
from text-books. 





Look Before You Leap 


There is a certain type of teacher at whose temerity I 
often marvel. She is the teacher who is continually 
giving directions and commands. Now what is she 
going to do, I wonder within myself, if the children re- 
fuse or forget to obey? Can she possibly punish them 
for all these.things-or will she forget half her directions 
herself? Usually I do not stay to see what happens in 
such an event, but I have often wanted to ask the ques- 
tion of some one of these teachers. If you are such a 
teacher, do you always consider before you give a com- 
mand, what you are going to do if the command is 
disobeyed or evaded? If you do not know, then let 
the request wait until you have determined on a plan of 
action for all contingencies. By that time the chances 
are that you will not give it at all, unless it is really neces- 


_ sary, so the gain to you and to the pupils will be double. 





What They Lose 


“T wish that I had never sent Janey to school,” ex- 
claimed an excited mother. ‘Why, what is the matter 
with the school?” I asked. ‘Nothing very tangible 
is the matter. Indeed, Miss Blank is considered one of 
the best teachers in town. But Janey has lost so much! 
Before she went, she: talked naturally, in a low pitched 
voice, ‘suited to the room and to her hearers. Now she 
< tually shouts, and her voice has grown high and shrill. 
Then, she was such a pretty little reader. Of course, 
she knew only simple words, but she used to read aloud 
to me every day, and we both enjoyed it so much. Since 
she has been to school, however, she reads in a stilled, 
monotonous way, and she has grown so self-conscious 
that we have dropped our readings by mutual consent. 
Then” —“ Dear me, still more?” I interrupted. “Yes, 
indeed, the worst is still to come. Janey used excellent 
English, because she never heard anything else. Of 
course, we corrected her now and then, but very little 
was said to her about the matter. Lately she has been 


using all sorts of provincialisms, and even slang“and ° 


when I correct her she declares, ‘My teacher says so.’ Of 
course I know a child often misquotes and misunderstands 


the teacher, but some of these expressions I know Janey 
could have picked up from no other source. Yesterday 
a little question of arithmetic arose over some household 
matter, and I propounded it to Janey. She used to 
love to think out questions of the kind for herself. 
But this time she merely said, ‘Oh, we haven’t had that 
in school yet.’ I suppose I am very foolish,” she added 
with a laugh, ‘‘but sometimes I wonder if Janey has not 
lost almost as much as she has undoubtedly gained by 
going to school.” 

Possibly you think my friend was hypercritical, but 
do we not oftentimes allow the good~ qualities, which 
children bring, with them to school for the first time; to 
become modified, or altogether lost in trying to make 
them all measure up or down to a single standard. As 
soon as the child goes to school, the school and the 
teacher supplant home ‘and {mother as his ideal of 
what is desirable and excellent. Those of us who deal 
with little children ought to be very careful that we do 
not fall below the measure of the home in anything. 





Helping One Another 


Have you any good suggestions that have worked well 
in your own school-room? I am sure your note-books 
are full of bright ideas that would lighten the labors of 
some other teacher immensely. Then will you not send 
them to us for the Helping One Another Page? The 
devices must have a real relation to the school program, 
not be mere time killers, and they must be something 
that you have ‘yourself tried and proved to be good. 
Below are some of the books that I shall be glad to send 
you in return: 

PLANS AND METHODS 

BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR EvERY MONTH OF THE SCHOOL-YEAR 
THE Hanpy Book oF QUOTATIONS 

GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS (Cloth) 

PORTFOLIO OF BrirDs 

PORTFOLIO OF ANIMAL LIFE 

PORTFOLIO OF CATS AND KITTENS 


SUTHERLAND’s LANGUAGE LESSONS 
MANUAL TRAINING 


- Or, a copy of any of our Annotated Shakespeare’s Plays. Full cloth 
— as follows: 


MACBETH KING JOHN 
MERCHANT OF VENICE Kinc RicHarp II 
TWELFTH NIGHT CorRIOLANUS 
Henry VIII Kinc HENry V 
THE TEMPEST Kinc LEAR 


MIpsuMMER NIGHT’s DREAM CYMBELINE 

As You LIKE It Kinc RIcHaArD III 
JuLtus CAESAR OTHELLO 

HAMLET ROMEO AND JULIET 





Have you used the September supplement either as 
a decoration for your room, ‘a color lesson for the chil- 
dren, or in some way original with yourself? I should 
like very much to kriow just what place you have found 
for it in your school-room. 
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The Best Pens Made 


The best pensin the world for 
every style of writing are S pencer- 
rian Steel Pens. You will find 
among them just the kind of point, 
elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN ff 


Steel Pens 
are hand-made from a peculiarly 
tough and springy steel, hence pos- 
sess every desirable pen quality and 
outwear others. A sample card of 
12, all different, sent free for6 cts. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
849 Broadway, N. Y. 


Be & 
ik ee 


STENCILS 


READ THE~-WHOLE LIST 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen Paper, 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Solio: Copite. Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chal Crayons-— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
a wastes. each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
m... Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, ‘Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
Y: cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natural ~ + 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥Y{ 
(2 a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a cata‘: ¢. 
Please d» not send stamps or check. 


Renee 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





CLASS 
PINS 


and BA DCES 


COLLEGESCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 





Either style, with any four letters or figures, and one or two 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, Ec. each, $2.50 

a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each + $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros., 181 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - + Chicago, Ill. 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 
I will send, as long as they last, « ne of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
: — build up shoulders, arms. 
orearms and hands witbout appa- 
ratus, They are beautifully illustrated 
faa with twenty half-tone cuts. Regular 
fi price, 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
800 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 424 St., New York 


























Books 


THe Stupy or NATURE. 
Christian Schmucker, A.M., Ph.D. With 
illustrations by Katharine Elizabeth Schmu- 
cker. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The field of nature is so wide and nature 
study means so many different things to 
different minds, that few teachers care to 
attempt it without assistance in the way 
of books. Of the many excellent texts 
that have lately been issued on the subject, 
this is one of the best. It never makes the 
mistake of substituting the picture of a 
thing for the thing itself, but insists, in 
season and out of season, on the importance 
of studying nature from nature herself. 
The text is clearly and interestingly written, 
and the subjects are chosen with a view to help 
secure the attention of boysand girls. The 
teacher will find the illustrations excellent, 
and there are several artistic colored plates. 


By Samuel 


THE EpvucaTIONAL Process. By Ar- 
thur Cary Fleshman, A.M. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The thoughtful teacher will find much to 
interest and stimulate in this treatise on 
the Educational Process. Although it treats 
of the usual problems that confront every 
teacher it deals ‘with them from a™point of 
view somewhat different from that of the 
ordinary manual on school management. 
The author starts with the affirmation that 
teaching is a spiritual activity. rather than a 
mechanical brain process, and the lessons 
and type studies that follow, are planned 
in harmony with, and illustrate, this theory. 
The author aims to widen the horizon of 
the teacher and deepen her grasp of the 
fundamental unity that underlies all in- 
tellectual activity. The teacher, he de- 
clares, must be able to resolve lessons and 
subjects into the mental processes of the 
pupil and to bring them into unity with the 
pupil’s entire life movement. 

The book, however, is by no means all 
theory. It contains a great deal of very 
practical advice and usable suggestions. 

RICHMAN AND WALLACH’s Goop CiTI- 
ZENSHIP. By Julia Richman, District 
Superintendent of Public Schools, New 


York City, and Isabel Richman Wallach, 


author of ‘Historical and Biographical 
Narratives,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. 198 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 45 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

This book treats, in a manner well 
adapted to interest young children, of the 
fire department, the police department, 
the street cleaning department, 
health department, as organized and ad- 
ministered in all large cities, with comments 
upon the duties of good citizens to each of 
these departments of the city government 
It is planned to meet the needs of fourth 
year children, and although designed as 
a supplementary reader in civics, it con- 
tains much of dramatic interest, many 
ethical lessons, and a clear statement of the 
child’s opportunities for rendering civic 
service. It will be of real help to all teach- 
ers who aim to bring children to a realiza- 
tion of their best selves, and to all children 
who are capable of appreciating the worth 
of good citizenship. 





PRIMARY 


METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity | to every 
progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 
excel in her profession. It 
consists of a series of strong 
lessons on organization, man- 
agement, and methods of 
teaching every branch in the 
first three grades of school. 
The work can be taken most 
advantageously while you are 
teaching, for you can ‘put the 
methods you are learning into 
use in your classes every day 
—your Normal School prac- 
tice classes are always before 
you. Your teaching will be 
stronger and the work easier 
than ever before if you will 
study and apply the princi- 
ples which are developed in 
our Primary Methods. Into 
its lessons no fads are intro- 
duced, neither is any experi- 
menting tolerated; the best 
methods of teaching are sim- 
ply and plainly stated by ex- 
pert primary instructors and 
writers. This course should 
be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 

plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


oO 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. SGrronc Reviews, 
Ont OR MORE BRANCHES IN A Counse 











Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government 

1 ing yf 

Plane Geometry eacenant? and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geograph 

Genera! History Physical raphy 
Music ementaey Aaricutture 
Drawing Botany 








ACADEMIC DEPT.—EAcH SuBsECT is A Course 
SS 

















Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 

an ay — 

tary ture otany 
Algebra Ancient Ristory 
Geometry © Med. and Modern History 
First Year Latin United States History 
COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 

Business may J 
Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 
Name 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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NLESS we hear from 
you to the contrary we 
suppose you art using 


Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils 


in your school work and 
that everything is satis- 


factory New styles, 
shapes and colors are 
being added to our list 
every little while. 





We would be glad to send you our Pencil Guide, 
it will aid you in making your selection, and then if 
you will send us sixteen cents in st amps, we will make 
up a sample package that will give you the ocular 
pro of of their excellence. 

The * pencil that fits” 
your school-room. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., sey St 


is the only one you want in 








SEWING MATERIALS for Schoos, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 


NO 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K,. 9th ST., N, Y¥. 








TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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We present in this issue the second of our 
farm series of friezes, ‘‘ Ducks and Ducklings.” 
For the benefit of subscribers who did not 
receive the September issue of the PRIMARY 
EDUCATION, we repeat: 

“The subject is designed for reproduction on 
the ordinary practice tablet, 6 x 9 inches. By 
the aid of carbon paper, the teacher may trace 
copies for the children from the outline given 
below, or may reproduce them by means of the 
hektograph or other duplicating processes. 
If preferred, however, outline copies printed 
in light blue on heavy paper may be obtained 
of the Edicational Publishing Co.; price, 15 
cents per doz., and ro’ cents for each addi- 
tional dozen. 

“In giving the work to the children, the very 
little ones can cut out the various parts from 
colored paper, and paste them on their copy. 
For cutting out purposes, only five colored 
papers are necessary, viz., blue, red, yellow, 
two greens and a brown. These colors, how- 
ever, may be varied according to the necessi- 
ties of the case; i.e., any two green papers, 
light and dark, will suffice. 

» “Children a little older, who can use colored 
crayons, may be given an outline copy and 
allowed to color it according to omnia. Or 
older children who are fortunate enough to be 
supplied with water color boxes— and all 
should be in this year of grace — can paint the 
rieze in flat washes as shown in the illustration. 


Our Supplement 


“Having the outline, only the three primary 
colors — red, yellow, and blue — are necessary 
to reproduce the picture. The light green 
may be obtained by imposing a wash of yellow 
over the blue; or, in painting, by mixing yel- 


low and blue. The dark green may be ob- 
tained by mixing more blue with the yellow, 
or using the dark green paint given in the 
paint boxes.” 


DIRECTIONS 


For Crayon Work 

1 Place or draw a groundwork or tint of 
blue over the picture wherever blue, green 
or brown is seen; that is, over all the picture 
except the bodies of the ducks and duck- 
lings, and the yellow and red of the sun- 
flower. 

2 Place a tint of yellow over the blue in 
all parts that show green, as well as on the 
yellow ducklings and the petals of the sun 
flower. Do not put any yellow on the bars, 
or on the stalks of the sun flowers. Show 
the children how to “rub down” with their 
fingers the yellow into the blue to make the 
green; or how to add more of the yellow or 
blue until a satisfactory shade of green is 
obtained. It may be well to let the children 
practice on extra sheets of paper the placing 
of the two tints or washes over one another, 
and rubbing them down. Caution them not 


to touch or smooch the ducklings or bars when 
“rubbing down” the green field and bushes. 

3 Place a tint of red on the bars in the field 
and on the stalks and centre of the sun flowers. 
As a blue tint has already been placed over 
the bars and stalks and feet of the ducks these 
will now show brown, red and blue making 
brown. They may also be “rubbed down”’ 
in the same manner as the green field until 
a satisfactory brown is obtained. When the 
color work is completed, a heavy outline may 
be drawn in pencil or ink around each subject 
as shown in the sample. 


For Water Color Painting 

It will be better for the pupil to mix his 
colors on the palette of his paint-box before 
applying them. The blue color in the paint- 
box may be considerably weakened with water 
for the sky; a mixture of the blue and yellow 
in right proportion will form a light green; 
more blue added to the light green will make 
a darker green; a mixture of blue and red will 
give the pupil his brown for the bars and 
stalks. 

Next month we will present the “Turkey” 
frieze, being an appropriate subject for Thanks- 
giving. When completed the teacher ma 
take the best dozen pictures, trim them throug 
the middle of each sun-flower and paste to- 
gether, making a continuous “repeat” border 
or frieze, as shown at the top of this page. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The right teacher in the tight position means the bigbest success for both teacher and school.” 


7 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 








‘, 





y, 





Books 


SHIRLEY’S Part SONGS FOR GIRLS’ 
Voices. By John B. Shirley, Supervisor 
of Music, Upper Troy, N. Y. Cloth, 
large 8vo. 254 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chlcago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This book presents a rich and varied 
collection of good songs, arranged to suit 
the voices as they are found in girls’ high 
schools, normal schools, and women’s 
glee clubs and choral societies. At the 
same time, it is adapted for use in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools, where the instruction in music 
has been thorough, and where the voices 
have developed accordingly; even boys 
with unchanged voices may be assigned 
to the various parts. 


Heyse’s Er Sott DEIN HERR SEIN. 
Edited by Martin H. Haertel, Ph.D., In- 
structor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Cloth, 16mo. 106 pages, with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. Price, 30 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amer- 
can Book Company. 

In this short story is revealed the greatest 
strength of this versatile writer. The life- 
like characters, interesting and attractive, 
the spirited and impressive action, the ap- 
propriate language and style, combine to 
make a finished masterpiece that has rarely 
been equaled. The scene is laid in a small 
Bavarian town, not far from Munich, where 
Heyse spent his most productive years. The 
time is that of the Franco-Prussian war, 
when all Germany was roused to a sense of 
national patriotism such as had never been 


felt before. Accompanying the text are 
an introduction, nots, exercises, and 
vocabulary. 


A Sewinc Course. By Mary Schenck 
Woolman, B.S. New York and Buffalo: 
Frederick A. Fernald. 

Even where sewing, as a separate art, 
is not a pari of the school course, its value 
as part of the manual training work is 
recognized by every teacher, and its useful- 
ness in a hundred different ways in school, 
quite apart from its educative value, is not 
to be disputed. 

This manual, therefore, will prove of 
great service, not only to special teachers, 
but to the teachers in the country school, 
who must plan and execute all work her- 
self. The lessons are concise, but admir- 
ably lucid and are amply illustrated. All 
the directions that a teacher can possibly 
need for using the lessons successfully are 
contained in the preface. 

We may add that mothers as well as 
teachers will find this little manual of great 
sistance. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 











SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
. Manua , Traveling Com ons, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, ages 
, Elocution, $800. ‘ 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE b 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 
Langu 
$1600, Physical Culture, , Gram: $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 
OAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
mail. We prepare for any cer~ 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATI 
DUCATORS XCHANGE Send for 
Our 1907 business was 67% larger 








Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
S ] 
tending its tions from the Atlanti board 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. t.aii/irascien Arthurs 
mar, ly mary, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1260, Supervisors, $1200. 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE OCHOOL 

NS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

Established 
1897 than that of 1902 Manual 


101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


AN AGEN CY inscence.® ir 


you about them THAT 


it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
“8- Beacon ‘Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
Michigan Ave., Chi. ° 
ata Century Bldg.” Minneapolis. 


405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





roportion to its 
t merely hears 


that is something but if 








4 Ashburton Pil., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
415 Studio Bidg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidat: s. 


M TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “2c'Bcyston s 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








he . ae on or college = nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
ee Pratt Teachers Agency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for, primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY teachers for all kinds of positions in 


ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Maneger all kinds of schools in all parts of the 
country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Piace, Springfield, Mass. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





We have so many direct calls for 








SCHERMERHORN rEACHERS AGENCY | .,.°HREST.AND "Watt MTOM sereoe 


“~“ BREWER 


New York 





TEACHERS' 
on oe ae i Ome 
ES) 2 YEARS > AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


ABI , 
7,50 CHICAGO 
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October Entertainment 


ALIce E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


The Colors of October 


. Choose twelve children, each to represent with color and sketch, 
a Month. On the blackboard make eleven sketches, each ready for 
its bit of color. Near the center of the stage sits October, No. 12 of 
the Months. Her sketch is an October landscape, on an easel before 
her. It shows fields, hills, with woods in the background. While 
eleven recite, October adds finishing touches to her sketch with pencil. 

As each of the eleven Months recite, she steps to blackboard, and 
with a few simple strokes of her crayon, prettily colors her sketch, as 
suggested by words. 

1 December — spray of holly. 

January — snowflakes. 
February — snowflakes. 
March — spray of pussy willows. 
April — spray of new leaves. 
May — birds’ egg. 
June — wild rose. 
July — flag. 

g August — gorgeous lily. 

10 September — golden rod and aster. 

11 November — falling leaves. 

At 12, October springs up laughing, seizes crayons from different 
Months, and while she recites fourth stanza, uses them on her sketch, 
touching sky with May’s blue, clouds with white, etc. Months cluster 
about watching. All may sing last stanza to music of old hymn ‘“‘ Webb” 
if desired. Or, October may recite it, all reciting last two lines. 


All The Months all chose their colors, 
1 December, green and red; 
“That I may twine my holly 
All round the world,” she said. 
2 Cried January softly, 
“Pure white just like the snow,” 
3 February was so little, 
She chose the same, you know. 


Cons QUIS WwW N 


4 March thought of pussy willows, 

And asked for the silver-gray; 
s April the softest tint of green; 
“Pale blue,” laughed pretty May; 
7 Her sister June in roses, 

Selected white and pink, 

The dearest, daintiest colors 
Of all, the roses think. 


: July with flags a-floating, 
Called “Red and White and Blue!” 
9 While August, hot and sleepy, 
Sighed, “ Orange bright will do;” 
10 September, like a princess, 
Chose purple touched with gold, 
"1 November slipped in quickly 
And took the brown, I’m told. 


Dear laughing maid, October, 
“ There’s nothing left,” she said, 
“T'll borrow all your colors, 
“Your blue, your gold, your red.” 
She caught May’s blue and flung it 
Above her in the sky, 
With snowy white of winter 
She painted clouds so high. 


She dashed warm golds and crimsons 
On leaves of tender green, 

She touched the hills with purple — 
The rarest ever seen; 

She put rich browns and yellows 
On ripe nuts in the wood — 

All And all the Months together, 

Sang softly, “Jt is good!” 
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The Chestnut Men 


(To be given by ten little boys, five of whom show real_chestnut_burrs 
if possible. If not, motions may be made in pantomime. ,Nuts other 
than chestnuts may be substituted, if more convenient. Each of the 
eight taller boys recites one stanza in turn. Two very small boys, 
standing in front of others, recite last three words of each stanzalwith 
others, each time. 

(All showing chestnut burrs) 
First Boy 


On a neat little street, of a queer little town, 
Stood five little houses, brown, brown, brown. 





Second 
In each of these houses, two little men sat, 
In all, that is ten men, fat, fat, fat. 


Third 
Jack Frost came along, and clickity click, 
He banged at each door until quick, quick, quick, 


Fourth (opening burrs, and shake nuts to floor) 
It flew open wide, while with tricks like a clown, 
Each little fat man tumbled down, down, down. 


Fijth (scrambling about on floor after nuts) 
Not a moment too soon, for hurrying by, 
There was little Tom Tompkins, spry, spry, spry, 


Sixth (each picking up one nut) 
“I’m hunting for chestnuts,” cried little Tom, then, 
“ And here are as many as ten, ten, ten!” 


Seventh (all marching gaily toward table or stand, and plac- : 
ing nuts in a row on table) 

Tom carried them home; in a straight little row, 

They were set down to roast, and Oh! Oh! Oh! 


Eighth (dancing round and round table and rolling nuts about) 
To the snip, snip, snap of the fire, each man 
Now dances as fast as he can, can, can! 








The Apple Trees and the Apples 


MavupeE M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
(A Finger Play) 
There were two splendid apple trees, 
Their branches waved and swung, 
(Elbows on desks, fore-arms vertical, hands drooping and waving.) 
The bright sun shone upon them, 
(Curve arms to make sun.) 
And red apples on them hung. 
(Thumb and forefinger of each hand curved to make apples.) 


One fine day in October, 
We picked the apples red, 
(Arms and hands up-raised as if to pick apples.) 
And put them in a basket, 
(Left arm curved as if carrying a basket.) 


And took them to the shed. 


And then we took a panful, 
(Arms curved to form a pan.) 
And some knives from the shelf so high, 
(Raise arms as if to shelf.) 
And we peeled and peeled the apples, 


(Left hand curved as if holding apple, with right index finger pre- 
tend to peel the apple.) 


And we made an apple pie. 
(Hands and fingers curved to form a pie ) 
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Notes 


— Worcester and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, keep ninety-nine per cent of all chil- 
dren through the fourth grade, and lead the 
country. 


— The Chicago vacation schools pro- 
vided the children with a two-cent luncl.eon. 
It consisted of baked beans, boiled potatoes, 
bread and butter, cereal, coffee (?), and a 
dessert — Ex. 


—Dr. Andrew S. Draper, State Com- 
missioner of New York, has long been an 
advocate of the trade school as a part of 
the public school system. The Board of 
Education for the city of New York has 
decided to open two such schools as soon 
as they can be equipped. 


— State Superintendent McBrien is au- 
thority for the statement that during the 
last three years the aggregate increase in 
teachers’ salaries in Nebraska has been 
over $1,000,000. Mr. McBrien thinks 
that this increase in salary together with 
the excellent opportunities offered in that 
state for the training of teachers accounts 
for their having a sufficient number to 
supply the schools. The normal training 
high schools alone have prepared 1500 
prospective teachers this last year. Next 
year there will probably be more than 2000 
prepared in this way. 


— The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
ruled that school authorities have the power 
to suspend pupils for offenses committed 
outside of school hours and not in the pres- 
ence of the teacher, provided such offenses 
are of a kind and character to influence the 
conduct of other pupils in the school-room 
by impairing school disc‘pline or the au- 
thority of the teacher or by bringing the 
teacher into contempt. This is an im- 
portant decision. The case arose in the 
high school at St. Croix Falls. Two girls, 
daughters of a leading citizen, being offended 
at the strict discipline of the principal, 
wrote a poem, “Rules of St. Croix Jail,” 
which was printed in a local paper. The 
faculty demanded an apology before the 
school as the alternative of expulsion. 
When the pupils declined to apologize or to 
pay a small fine assessed under the school 
rules, they were expelled. The Board of 
Education sustained the faculty action. 
The appeal to the courts has been decided 
as above indicated. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 405) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
VACANC IE No use to specify. We have them in large numbers, 
from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month 
to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write ™ Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 

















Agencies are daily helping others; they wili help you. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANCELES Onc fecfortwooffices BeRKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 











The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 





Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSIITUTE 








One of the Best Hotels ia the City To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 
EUROPEAN PLAN The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
—______—_—. Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
$50,000 SPENT ON INPROVEFENTS nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 

$1.50 and Upwards ‘ attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rovums with hot and cold ruuning water; Tele- 
puone in every room. Special attentiun paid 
to tourists. Cuisine and Service unexcelled. 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres 


and Union Station. 
J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
‘rhomps on’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany ° 


The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Pittsburg. 


Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
over, to Schools and Universities and Library 
Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 


Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 
Proprietor and Manager 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


























district for the school library. 
you carried out the order. 
and should form part of every school library. 
Certificate Method to every teacher of a public school, and have already done so-when 
the opportunity was afforded. 


GET IN LINE 


Why not let the children present the School with a small Library? It 
will not cost them anything, 
show them how. 
and full information. 


and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you will 
Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of the eight packages of books ordered by this school 
I much appreciate the care and promptitude with which 
I may say that the books serve their purpose to the fullest extent 
I highly recommend your Hawthorne 


J. W. Bow ey, Creeford, Man. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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A-Nutting We Go 


HARRIETTE WiLBur, Duluth, Minn. 


This exercise requires any number of girls and boys. 
The girls wear little shawls and sunbonnets and carry pails 
or baskets; the boys wear their caps and carry clubs and 
sticks. There is a tree set up ona standard in the centre 
of the front, a step-ladder or high stool beside it, and other 
trees may be set up along the rear if desired. 

1. Cheers and hallos are heard in the hall or ward- 
room and the girls troop in and, waving baskets, skip in a 
line about room, running toward left. Boys follow, waving 
clubs, and run about in a line. Girls line up at left of room, 
boys at right. 

2. Girls skip about tree; boys’ line also runs about, 
outside the circle of girls and in the opposite direction. 

3. All halt in a large circle about the tree, boys and girls 
alternating. 

4. All look up into the tree, girls pointing and nodding, 
boys brandishing clubs. 

5. Girls march forward toward tree and then back, 
boys standing still; boys then repeat. 

6. All forward and back, clasping hands by twos. 

7. Boys stand still in circle, girls run about the tree. 

8. Boys advance to tree and begin thwacking it, girls 
retreat to extreme sides. 

9. One boy climbs the ladder and shakes the tree, and 
the nuts begin to fall down. (These may be real ones or 
bits of wood or spools cut in half, which the boy carries 
in his pockets.) The others run about gathering them 
and calling merrily to each other. 





Fall Finger Plays 
BertuHa E, Busn, Garner, Iowa 


These may be given as finger plays, or may be acted out, affording 
both amusement and restful exercise. To act the first, the children, 
as leaves, stand on their seats or desks, swaying back and forth when 
in the treetops, then jump down and dance lightly about before sink- 
ing down on the ground. In the second, a number stand in front of 
flowers, and suit their action to the words, while a child breeze hovers 
about whispering to each one. As they sink down, the leaves flutter 
down from the trees as before, and make motions of covering them. 
In the third, ten children fly out from their seats as birds, one at a time, 
chirp and chatter together for a moment, and then fly away toward 
the south. 


The Leaves 


Yellow leaves, red leaves, leaves of russet brown,? 

Swaying in the tree-tops in country and in town.? 

Puff! 3 comes a breath of wind! Oh, see them flutter 
down! 4 

Yellow leaves, red leaves, leaves of russet brown. 


MortTIONS 


1 Fingers lifted high above head to represent leaves on the trees. 

2 Hands and arms swaying as the branches sway. 

3 A slight puff with the breath. 

4 Hands brought down with fluttering motion of fingers to repre- 
sent leaves falling. 


The Flowers 


The flowers were standing straight and tall,* 
Purple and gold, and crimson deep. 

Then came a soft October breeze 
And whispered of the joys of sleep. 


The flowers nodded drowsily.? 
“We've stayed up a long time,” they said. 
“We're getting sleepy; that is true. 
It would be pleasant to go to bed.” 


They bent down lower, lower still; 3 
Prone on the ground they lay at last;4 
The falling leaflets covered thems 
To rest till winter time was past.® 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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MorTIoNs 


Fingers all held up straight. 

Fingers sway slowly back and forth. 

Fingers brought slowly down. 

Hands laid together with fingers horizontal. ' 

Hands raised high and brought down as in the preceding play tc 


represent falling leaves. 
6 Hands returned to position 4. 


The Birds 


One bird: flew down to a branch of a tree. 
Straightway another? came flying to see 
What he was doing. A thirds stopped to say, 
“Why are you here?” Then a fourth4 on his way 
Paused and alighted. A fifths followed too; 
Then came a sixth® to see what they would do. 
“Why have you come?” chirped a seventh? dropping down. 
“Why?” piped an eighth.8 “See the grass turning brown! 
Winter is coming. I know by the air.” 
“Yes, that is certain,” a ninth9 did declare. 
“We must go south,” cried a tenth.° “That I know. 
Follow me, comrades, and go where I go.” 
Then they all rose up™ and fluttered away," 
But they’ll come back on some joyful spring day. 


COn~r Ou WN 


MorTIons 


First finger raised. 

Second finger raised. 

Third finger raised. 

Fourth finger raised. 

Fifth finger raised. 

Sixth finger raised. 

Seventh finger raised. 

Eighth finger raised. 

Ninth finger raised. 

Tenth finger raised. 

Hands lifted high above head. 
Hands moved to the south to represent birds flying. 








October Exercise 


(For eight children. Each child should have the letter for his or,he? 


verse on a stiff card. As the children take their places to recite,¥the) 
may hang up the letters or place them on the blackboard ledge to form 
the word October 
letters toward the wall, and the children may turn them, one‘atfaStime. 
to expose the letter.) 


Or, the cards may be previously arranged with the 


0 is for October, 

The tenth month of the year; 
It has thirty-one days, 

And brings autumn leaves dear; 
The nights are getting cool, 

The days are bright and clear. 


C is for the Chipmunk, 

That lives in the ground; 
For nuts for the winter, 

He’s now searching around. 
A peck, very likely, 

He has already found. 


T is for the Toad 

And Turtle so slow, 
Down into the mud 

Very soon they will go, 
To sleep all winter 

Far below ice and snow. 


0 is for the Oaks 
In their beauty to-day; 
Some oaks drop their leaves, 
On some they will stay, 
Till the buds next spring 
Push the old leaves away. 


B is for the Birdies, 
Away they’ll soon go 
To the sunny South, 


(Continued on page 410) 
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PLANTS AS ANIMALS 


At the opening meeting of the British 
Association at Trinity College, Prof. Sir 
G. H. Darwin, in his presidential address, 
developed the theory of ‘consciousness in 
plants which was cabled to The Sun some 
time ago. The professor admitted that he 
appeared as the champion of what many 
regarded as a lost cause, namely the doc- 
trine of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. But he contended that plants have 
memory and can develop habits and be- 
have differently according to what might 
be called their moods. 

He argued that plants have something 
corresponding very nearly to the nervous 
system of ar’mals. They are quite as 
sensitive to certain agencies as animals are, 
quite as capable of telegraphing from one 
part of their organism to another, and there 
exists in them a faint copy of what we call 
consciousness in ourselves. 

Growth itself, he maintained, was a sort 
of habit made possible by memory in their 
cells, so that growth could be changed at 
any period of its progress by the surround- 
ings if not by a sort of free will. These 
changes of growth are remembered by suc- 
cessive generations and thus acquired char- 
acters are inherited. 

Prof. Darwin developed his arguments 
at great length with fascinating originality. 
He was listened to with deep attention, 
but there was much shaking of heads by 
the numerous scientists in the audience. 

— New York Sun 





A SUGGESTION TO PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


If you are a primary teacher you are not 
measuring up to your full duty to yourself 
if you do not work to become known as a 
primary specialist —a teacher who by 
study and practice has perfected the diffi- 
cult art of instructing primary pupils. 
Such teachers are in so great demand that 
they cannot be supplied in sufficient num- 
bers; any teacher’s agency will verify this 
statement. 

The editor is glad to point to a way to 
acquire this specialization, under very com- 
petent direction. Going away to school is 
impossible with the great majority of teach- 
ers, but for those who are kept at home there 
is help of valuable and efficient quality. 
It is offered in the form of instruction by 
correspondence in an institution of no less 
strength than the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence of Chicago, whose faculty is 
not excelled in the strong secondary schools 
of the country. 

This worthy institution offers a strong 
course in Primary Methods, written by 
thoroughly practical specialists and its: in- 
struction is in the hands of experts. While 
you are teaching you may acquire the knowl- 
edge this course contains, and apply it 
day by day in your regular class work. It 
seems to us that here is an unusual oppor- 
tunity; if you are ambitious to secure a 
better school, and all that goes with it, 
you will write to the Interstate School, 
whose formal announcement occurs else- 
where in this journal, stating frankly what 
you hope to accomplish and ask what the 
School can do for you. 








city. Itis to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- 
rience before I began my instructions by mail, that I at- 
tribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart 
good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have 


What Will You Give To Be Well 
CANNOT tell you how happy Iam that I have been To 
able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in Have ood Fi 
the past six years. Just think! this means a whole igure, 


Vibrant Health, 





Rested Nerves? 


I want to help every woman 
to be perfectly, gloriously 
well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness which health and a 
wholesome, graceful body 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite pur- 
pose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily move O0 
at an 

Too Fleshy? | will stay re- 

moved. I 

have reduced 15,000 women. 


One pupil writes me: 

« liss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
= and I look 15 years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! 1 never 
get out of breath now. 

“When I began I was rheumatic and con. 
Stipated, my heart was weak and my head 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think 








<< 


how I used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy, 1 thought I just had to be fat. I feel 


| Ps I may need to strengthen 
Too Thin? | your stomach, intestines and 
nerves first. A pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. I amso proud of my 
neck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I wanted it and I carry mye 
self like another woman." 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and I haven't-a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep like a baby and ty nerves 
are so rested. I feel so well all the time.’ 








SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 


=e... 














done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so thateach organ dees haweek. 



































like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of es 
you." 


A CORSET 16 NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 


* telling me your fauits in health or figure. and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
| Write me today I never treat a patient I cannot help’ If t cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 


Send me ro cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


Author of “Growth in Silence,’ *“*Chavacter as Expressed in the Body," Ete. 








I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
cal proportions and I teach her to 
stand and to walk in an attitude 
which bespeaks culture and re- 
finement. A good figure, grace- 
fully carried, means more than 
@ pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. I help youto 


Arise to Your Best! 


The day for drugging the sys 
tem has passed. In the privacy ot 
your own room, I strengthen the 
muscles and nerves of the vital 
organs, lungs and heart and start 
your blood to circulating as it did 
when you were a child. I teach 

u to breathe so that the blood is 

ully purified. 
You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 

And the vital strength gained by 

a forceful circulation relieves 

you of such chronic ailments as 

Constipation Duillness 
Torpid Liver Irritability 


ia 





Indigestion Nervousness 

Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 

tractive woman tn return for 

Just afew minutes’ care each 

ly in your own home. 
i Instruction— 
i give each pupil the 
individual confidential 
treatment which her 
case demands, My in- 
formation and ode 
are entirely free. 


CHICAGO | 


57 Washington Street, 











Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 











=z Classified Advertising 


ta columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these & & 


whole story. Write for full information. 











Hall of Fame 
New York City 





Botanical Museum 
Bronx Park, New York City 











C EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS.) 





The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on thetr list. rite them. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


( SCHOOL BOOKS om 


SCHOOL -hLIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
4 of school library books south:of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCROOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars.. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 




















C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ) 


ART SCHUOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., on. 








C MISCELLANEOUS ) 


GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States. 
and North America, on every state of the coun- 
try’s development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
$--.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 








HELP WANTED +) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which ! will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
“Wa free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
| booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago.. 
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Where there’s no ice and snow, 
To the land in which flowers 
All winter will grow. 


E is for the Evening 
Of October thirty-one, 
It is called Hallowe’en, 
And we have lots of fun 
With our Jack-o’-lanterns 
As soon as school is done. 


R is for the Red men, 
Called Indians, too, 

They were found October twelfth 
In fourteen-ninety-two, 

When America was discovered 
By Columbus and his crew. 


All together 
O, C, T, O, B, E, R, 
Spells October gay. 
But these bright days and leaves 
Won’t much longer stay; 
November comes next 
With Thanksgiving Day. 





Autumn Leaves 
Aice Cook FULLER, Deadwood, S. D. 


The children should have small twigs bearing Autumn 
leaves, pinned to the shoulders, and small branches crossed 
on the breast. One larger branch should be held in the 
right hand, with its point touching the left shoulder. 


SONG 
(Tune: “Hold the Fort”) 


Hark! The trees are all ashiver" 
Strange sounds do they hear. 
See the crimson leaves aquiver — 
North Wind’s drawing near. 


Chorus 


“Come,” he calls, ‘your playtime’s over; 
Seek your beds so warm, 
Gently fall these seeds to cover — 
Guarding them from harm.” 


Autumn haze is sweeping o’er us, 
Leaves are red and gold, 

North Wind fairies sing the chorus 
To us as of old. 


Chorus 
“Come,” they say, ‘Your playtime,” etc. 


See,? the Autumn leaves are falling 3 
- the crisp, fresh air! 
hu. they not heard North Wind calling 
All the leaves so fair? 


Chorus 
“Come,” he called, etc. 


Morions 


1 Shake the longer branches lightly. 
2 Raise larger branches to position above heads. 
3 Bring slowly down to position. 


Gently swaying branches to and fro, march entirely across 
the front of the room, down the outside aisles, up the center 
aisle, and separating at the front, march to right and left, 
down the outside aisles, and across the back, then from there 
to their seats. 


F 
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The Discovery of America 


Bessie F. DoDGE 
(For thirteen children, each reciting one verse) 


October twelfth is Discovery Day; 
And I'll tell you one thing more — 
To discover is to find out 
What was not known before. 


Hundreds of years ago, 
In fourteen-ninety-two, 
Christopher Columbus 
Sailed over the ocean blue. 


Before that time, white people 
Lived on the other side, 

And between them and America 
Lay the Atlantic, deep and wide. 


Columbus was an Italian, 
His home was near the sea; 
In school he studied geography 
That he a sailor might be. 


All but this Columbus 
Thought the world was small and flat, 
And if they traveled very far, -- 
Would come to the edge — think of that. 


He tried to prove to learned men 
That the earth is like a ball, 
But only a very few 
Would listen to him at all. 


At last, Queen Isabeila 
Said she believed him any way, 

And helped to fit out three small ships 
To sail westward without delay. 


After sailing for many weeks, 
The men were filled with alarm, 

And planned, if Columbus did not turn back, 
To do him cruel harm. 


Columbus understood how they felt, 
And said if in three days more 
They did not see signs of land, 
They would return to their homeward shore. 


But before the time was over, 
Land was in full view, 

Indians were here and there, 
In wigwam and canoe. 


Columbus in a scarlet robe, 
With Spain’s banner in his hand, 
With the sailors went on shore 
And thanked God for the beautiful land. 


This country was named America, 
But some people think — do you?— 
That it should have been Columbia, 
For Columbus brave and true. 


This fact then do not forget, 
Whatever else you do; 

Columbus discovered America 
In 1492. 





Gayly chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nut downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray; 
Drop the apples red and yellow, 
Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day. 
— Ruskin 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow viape, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
















HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ge (pues 





Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 
C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan. 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath $1.00 Additional. 
European Pian, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath. $1.00 Additional. 
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A High-class Hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
15 mioutes. Capitol, 15 minutes. Shops and 
Theatres, 5 minutes. Two blocks to ite 
House and Executive Buildings. 
Metropolitau Club. 


Summer Season, July to October. 


Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
in the Adircndacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send fer Booklet. 


Opposite 











CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 





Notes 


— The University of Missouri has es- 
tablished a school of journalism under the 
direction of Walter Williams, a well-known 
and practical newspaper man. The course 
of the new school will cover four years of 
work. 


— The federal government, through the 
Department of Agriculture, has recom- 
mended the establishment of about three 
hundred finely equipped agricultural high 
schools, to be supported in large part by the 
federal government. Already there are over 
thirty of such high schools in Georgia, 
Alabama, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 





MEN TEACHERS 
It is not that men are more capable in- 
tellectually or professionally that they are 
needed in larger proportions than they are 
usually found in city school systems, but 
it is that there are certain results to be ac- 
complished in children which require women 
as teachers, while there are certain other 
resulis fo be attained which require men. 
Women cannot do all of the things requisite 
in a school just as two women cannot or- 
ganize a home possessed of all of the essen- 
tials of a home which are present when a 
home is organized by a man and a woman. 
The world is built that way, and it is hardly 
worth while to attempt its reconstruction 
in the appointment of a teaching corps. 
— H. B. Wilson, Decatur, Iil. 





CHICAGO 

“In the ten months of the school year 
which ended June 26,” the bulletin says, 
“the medical inspectors examined 406,919 
pupils and excluded 12,240, or three per 
cent, on account of contagious, infectious or 
parasitic diseases. It was found that 2311 
of the children who were attending school 
were endangering the health and lives of 
thousands of other children with the most 
dreaded and the most fatal diseases of child- 
hood. Of this number 419 were in a con- 
dition to spread the infection of scarlet 
fever; 368, diphtheria; 1259, measles; and 
265 whooping cough. In addition to these, 
1125 were excluded on account of chicken- 
pox; 360, mumps; 22, tuberculosis; 2556, 
tonsilitis; 1682, impetigo contagiosa; 860, 
scabies; 334, purulent sore eyes; 1644, 
pediculosis; and 1348 for other affections 
of less importance. Vaccination was per- 
formed on 47,875 school children and every 
pupil in the public and in the leading 
parochial schools’ was examined as to 
vaccinal status. One hundred medical men 
were employed in this service. 





St. Louis & SAN FRANcISCO RAILROAD 


Company, KENNETT, Mo. 
Fetrx W. Daus DvupLicator Compakxy, 
NEw York. 


Dear Sirs: 

The Daus “Tip Top” duplicator has 
proved highly satisfactory and I would not 
part with it for the purchase price. The 
work it turns out is neat to a high degree, 
and the use of the duplicator saves me a 
great amount of hard work. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. Cunnincuam 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will Cure You of 
BLOOD HUMORS 


Manifesting themselves in pimples, boils, 
eczema, scrofula and other eruptions — 
and of nervousness, biliousness, i.diges- 
tion, headache, of appetite, and 
that tired feeling. 

Its great record of cures establishes 
the fact that it is the best blood-p~rifier, 
appetite-restorer, nerve-strengthener, 
liver and stomach tonic. 


loss 


Ia usval liquid form or in chocolate-coated tab- 
lets cailed Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One [T'ollar 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 





Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H, Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department } undred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our elghty-page Catalogue 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


s> 
**ONCE UPON A TIME 
By MARY HUSTON GREGORY 
Almost 100 stories especially written to meet the 
needs of all branches of primary work. Strongly re- 
commended by leading educators. Adopted by State of 
Indiana (where thousands of ¢ — were sold last year). 
Red cloth binding, gold cover design 
Price, $1.25 postpaid 
GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAND=-WORK SUPPLIES 


Raffia, Reeds, Yarns, Leathers, Papers. Art 
Textiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work, 
and Crafts and Construction Work Supplies 








of every description. Completest line in the 
country. Send for price lists and samples 
before placing your order. Address 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL Co, 
169 Wabash Ave , Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,Catalogue matied 


y address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
et dg Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, —_ Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR CURED. 


A Well Known Lady win Send FREE 
to Sufferer t Secret 
Ay LS 


a '” 

From childh I was distressed and humiliated by an 
unwelcome growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to make it worse. 
For weeks I suffered the.electric needie without being rid 


of my blemish. . I, -hundreds of dollars in vain, until 
a ciel wnere ahaa imple preparation which suc- 








ceeded where , in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full particw' rs, free, to 
enaole any other sufferer to achieve the same happy re- 
sults privately at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for reply. 
Address, M RS. CAROLINE Oscoop, ,480 M Custom House, 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 





Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 


cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 
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~ SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Gulliver’s Visit to the Giants* 
Il 


(To be cut and mounted) 
Auice E. ALLEN 


1 Gulliver was soon at home in the king’s 
court. A box was made for him. It had 
windows and a door. In the top of the box 
was a square hole with a cover which slid back 
and forth. 


and ran, wagging his tail, to show his master 
what he had found. Gulliver was not hurt. 





10 The Queen had a boat built for Gulli- 
ver. This was launched in a wooden trough 
filled with water. Here Gulliver often rowed. 





11 Once a frog hopped into the boat and 
nearly upset it. Gulliver banged and banged 
at it with his oar. At last the frog leaped 
out. 





2 In the box was a bed, a table, and two 
chairs, just the right size for Gulliver. The 
walls were padded to break the jolts when 
‘Gulliver was carried about in it. In the top 
-of the box was a ring by which to carry it. 





3 Gulliver had another table which stood 
on the Queen’s table. The Queen could take 
the wing of a lark, bones and all, and crunch 
it between her teeth. It was nine times as 
big as a turkey’s wing. 





4 Iwo large loaves of bread made only a 
taste for her. She drank out of a golden cup 
—a hogshead at a swallow. 





5 Gulliver was a great pet. Only the 
dwarf, who was thirty feet tall, did not like 
him. Once the dwarf shook apples down on 
Gulliver’s head. Each apple was about as 
big as a barrel. 





6 One day the dwarf dropped Gulliver 
into a bowl of cream. Gulliver’s nurse pulled 
him out as quick as she could. He had swal- 
lowed a quart of cream. His new clothes 
were all spoiled. 





7 The wasps and flies were as big as par- 
tridges. When they came at Gulliver he 
had to draw his sword. He took a sting from 
a wasp which was an inch and a half long. 





8 One day Gulliver was caught out-of-doors 
in a hail storm. He hid under the leaves of 
a plant. But the hail stones hurt him so 
badly that he was laid up in his box for ten 
days. 





g A pet spaniel once found Gulliver in 
the garden. He caught up the tiny man 


*The Educational Publishing Company, Boston, hi excell iti 
“‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” edited for young pow iM Po Sa eon © 


12 A monkey once found. Gulliver sitting 
in his box. He reached his paw through the 
door and pulled Gulliver out. He nearly 
squeezed the breath out of him. 





13 He climbed to the ridge of the house 
and sat down. He rocked Gulliver in his 
arms as if he had been a baby monkey. When 
the monkey saw men coming with ladders he 
dropped Gulliver and ran. 





14 Gulliver caught on a ridge tile. He 
was still five hundred yards from the ground. 
Any minute the wind might blow him off. 
Or he might grow dizzy and fall. 








15 Gulliver hung on. At last a_ boy 
climbed up on a ladder and carried him safely 
down in his pocket. After this no monkeys 
were kept in the court. 





16 One day Gulliver’s box was set on the 
seashore. He fell asleep in his hammock. 
He was awakened by a quick pull upon the 
ring in the top of his box over his head. 





17 He felt himself lifted, box and all, up, 
up, up, into the air. Then he was borne 
along with great speed. He could see nothing 
but clouds and air. 





18 A giant eagle had caught up Gulli- 
ver’s box and was flying away with it—so 
fast that Gulliver lost his breath. By and 
by, the eagle let go. Gulliver fell, down, 
down, down. 





19 With a mighty splash he went, box 
and all, into the ocean. The box rose and 
floated. After awhile, it seemed to Gulliver 
that he was being towed through the water 
by a ship. 


(Continued on page 414) 
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Notes 


— Five hundred children in twenty-five 
elementary schools of New York City are 
said to be working after school hours in 
various art industries. The work is being 
done under the direction of skilled teachers 
and the standard set is that the products 
must be “good enough to sell.” The in- 
dustries include book-binding, metal work, 
carving, joinery, stenciling, etc. "The move- 
ment has the approval of the school authori- 
ties and will be watched with interest. It 
is along the line of the best educational 
thought and ought to succeed and be widely 
imitated. The time of children between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen ought to be 
o utilized as to prepare them for useful 
nd profitable employment. 





SAVING PENNIES IN, A SLOT 
MACHINE 


The pennies that American boys and 
tirls drop into the tempting slot machines 
are spent. Perhaps it is a stick of gum, 
1 piece of chocolate, or a tiny package of 
candies that drops out, but the penny is 
gone, and is not to be taken back. School 
children in Berlin, Germany, however, are 
more fortunate. They can put their pen- 
nies into certain slot machines and, later, 
can get them back again. 

A few months ago a candy manufacturer 
asked the school authorities to allow him 
to set up slot machines on the school grounds. 
The school authorities refused, but the 
man’s request set them thinking. In a 
short time machines began to appear in 
the schoolhouses, carrying signs saying that 
any child who dropped in a coin would 
get acardboard counter. When ten counters 
had been secured they could be taken to 
the schoolmaster, who would present the 
pupil with a bank book in which the amount 
of money put in the slot machine would be 
entered. Additional counters would be 
entered as the pupil got them. 

During the first month over $250 was 
found in the machines in the form of ten 


pjennig pieces. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 
While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
‘low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
‘done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
‘teething it insures to mothers peaceful 
‘days and restful nights. 

In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June oth, 1906. Serial number 1098. 





TEACHERS GUIDES AND HELPS 


FOR ALL GRADES 





| PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most 
successful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, and Language Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


2 ALPHABET CARDS 


Each ? inch square. Printed on both sides. 
Heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards 
(500 letters) in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


3 DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From 
each, 36 dominos, with different combinations, 
can be cut. Very ingeniously devised for 
varied seat work. Mailing price, 25 cents 


4 PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
sorted colors in envelope. 
arithmetical signs. 


250 cards. As- 
500 figures and 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


5 AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and designed to aid in teaching action 
drawing in the Primary Grades. 

Set I The Action of Little Men. 

“II The Action of the Deer. 
“ TII The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 20 cents per set 


6 DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I 
“ Il 
* = 
~ 20 
“ V 


Round Forms. 
“ Things like a Box.” 
“ Things Like a Cylinder.” 
“ Things Like a Prism.” 
Pussy Cats. 
Price, 30 cents per set 


7 HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 
This set of 16 cards is intended for use in 
connection with “The Story of Hiawatha,” 
“Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 
Price, 25 cents 


8 DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents 


9 BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with 
full directions for coloring on each. These 
cards are equally good for sewing cards or 
outline drawing. Price, 25 cents 


10 EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choice set of pretty, yet 
easy Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat 
cloth case. Very popular. Price, 20 cents 


11 AROUND THE’ YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE’ BENNETTS 
Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. Season- 
able work for every month in the year. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


12 WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 


work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in ,October, Preparation of 
Winter in November, and so on, till last days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


Fully illustrated 12 mo. 188 pages Cloth 


Price, 50 cents 


13 YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Su- 
perintendent, New York City. Author of 
“Four New York Boys.” 


The Publishers here’ present an arrange- 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and 
some state papers that every American boy 
and girl should become acquainted with before 
leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 

Cloth Price, 25 cents 


14 STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By SAMUEL FALLOws 
1 Origin. 2 Flags of Our Country. 3 
Anecdotes, Incidents. 4 Recitations, prose 
and poetical, with notes. 
Illustrated Patriotic Selections Price, 40 cents 


15 STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B.S., Professor 
of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new 
books for primary teachers is “Stories and 
Poems with Lesson Plans.”” This book is a 
wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred 
pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English language. 

398 Pages Bound inredcloth Price, $1.25 


16 EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


For Little Folks 

By FANNIE L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. 
COLBy. 

In Gymnastic Play each exercise is pre- 
sented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the 
movement is preserved. 

: Illustrated Cloth Price, 60 cents 


17 SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 

By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical 
Culture, Chicago Public Schools. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence 
upon this notable book of Professor Suder’s 
by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 
Illustrated Royal 8 vo. Cloth Price, 75 cents 


i8 MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The 
New Calisthenics. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of many 
kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the Salutatio 
Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 

Illustrated Royal 8 vo. Boards, 50 cents 

Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


18E 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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20 He clmbed up and opened the hole 
in the top of his box. He shouted with all 
his might. He ran up his handkerchief for 
a_flag. 





21 A voice called back through the hole. 
Gulliver answered. He asked the sailor to 
just slip one of his fingers through the ring on 
his box and lift him aboard ship. 





22 The sailors were no larger than Gulli- 
ver himself. They thought from his talk that 
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he was crazy. But they took him on board 
ship. 





23 Gulliver told the captain all about his 
life with the giants. To prove that he spoke 
the truth, he showed some of the wonderful 
things which were in his box. 





24 The captain carried him safely back 
to his home. Gulliver had lived so long 
among the mighty giants that for many days 
his own people seemed to him like little 


dolls. 
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[ FREE. “SCHOOL LIBRA! 
tae How to. Emulate Carnegie and. Place pac: kee 
ie SES BBARY = 


In ‘Your School. All Philanthropists are’ not Millonaies: 








In States Where No. Money. is Provided for, estatiteching or enlargale Libra- © 
; aies, send, usa Postal Card and learn. by return: mait all about.’ 


OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD - 


ibeicke: Without Cost to teachers or’ pupils, ‘School : Libraries maybe founded or 
enlarged. Countless Libraries have thus been established or replenished all “ever the 
- Union and in most other parts of North’ America. 





A WORD TO THE WISE ~~ : 


Are the books in your library graded? 

2 ‘Do they interest, inspire and imstruct ?: : 

3 Do they correlate with the regular school work ? 

4. If your State provides-an. annual appropriation for each district: for a Shick library, have you 
endeavored to secure for your school its share of this money ?. 

5, If your State makes no:such provision, are you onthe alert for some mode that shall easi/y and 
certainly provide the means for establishing or increasing a school library? 

In any case, writé-us,for we send on application 


“HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES 


Circulars and: Catalogiies FREE* OF ‘CHARGE 
Our School : Libraries Meet the Needs of All Grades Upon All Subjects 


LITERATURE—HISTORY—NATURE—MORALS 
GEOGRAPH Y-SCIENCE—ART-MYTHOLOGY 


Selections: may be made from our Catalogtie or choice’ may. be made‘ of 
OUR SPECIAL LIBRARIES covering Primary, Grammar or all Grades, — | 
which will be delivered, charges prepaid, at-$5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35, oF $50. 
These libraries: have: been found equally acceptable in states where annual appropriations 
have been made of $5 to $20'to each district. 


Pl 


. Brief Responses from Experience 
t. “Nearly entire amount filled in two hours.” 
2’ “Children enthusiastic from the firsty All sold-from Friday to Monday.” 
3“ Pupils delighted. - Value in my school work not to be estimated.” 





For twenty-five years. our Press hasbeen busily ‘multiplying titles for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(Classified and artanged for Common Schools and High Schools) 


We: Present. in = For Primary Grades For Grammar Grades 
Literature cats 78 volumes 79 volumes 
History and Biography hae tha “ Sz 36 
Nature’ Study.and Side Lights We =i". er’ 
Geography a 1 ES a 
Morals, Exercises; ete: 16... 54 eo 
: - For High Schools 

Basis » 355 Soo 83 Volumes History and Biography 18 yolumeés 
Fiction : EP ae Books on Ediiéation . ng; 
Eas and Drama ye age Books on Art (Grades 6-12), 10, — “ 


—_ 





Correspondence Solicited . 
. E Ss. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avene. Chicago ee 
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Pears’ 
My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 
Use Pears’: for 
the children;: they 
soon 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 
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HAND SEWING LESSONS 


A Graded Course for Schools 
By SARAH EWELL KROUK 
Over 100 illustrative cuts. tame Cloth, 50 cents 


This is a book for the school and the home. - It gives the trained 
teacher -printed: instructions for pupils; and gives a practical 
course for normal classes, high school work, and for the higher 
nto of the common school. The edition of 1 5 adds an 
oppent ix on Indian Bead Work and Basketry. book pro- 

for a three years’ course, though selections can» be made 
for shorter courses. - Normal and High School classes complete 
it in one year of two lessons per week, 

ed dae are of a convenient size to place in a book, yet 
la h to illustrate the lessons. Manila leaves at the back 
of 5 bon afford a display of such models and form the best 
recommendation of profidency Girls of twelve, under direction 
of a teacher or mo can make the models readily and develop 
skill, patience, and love for needle-work. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Beston New Yerk  Ohteege Sen Prancsicee 








‘Give a Child Literary Taste 


before he is too did for guidance. -Give him books that appeal 
to the best and highest in him. They will mould his future 
life. Such books you will find fn 
OUR READERS 
Albert G. Owen, Superintendent of Schools, Nashville, IIl., 


“says of them: ©“ Publishing houses that bring out such’ books 


as your Readers are doing a great work for the future citizen- 


ship of our country.” 


SERIES BY GRADES 
Lights to Literature Readers, New Century Readers 
SELECTIONS FROM THIRTY-FOUR WINNERS 


AUTHOR TITLE GRADE 
Grover The Outdoor Primer 1 
Helton The Holton Primer 
1 
Grover” The Sun Babies Primer 1 
ys 1 


Dopp ° = Early pa > po 

Le Victoire: Linc Mes, Man Lands 
La Purdue cn Lif in y 
Stevenson A Garden of V 
Menefee Child Ovwning Teles the Masters 
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“The Lights to Literature Readers are the brightest, fresh- 
est, most inspiring readers y og meee '—Henry S, Tibbetts, 
Principal John Spry School, Chicago, Ill. 


. “T have'never before seen readers that I like as well as the 


New poses Gor sg OE aS Blanche Mosier-Snook, Principal 
of Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Chicago New York London 















































